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L E T T E R, 



;siR, 

In addressing to you these iremarks 
upon the state of our currency, and its connexion 
with some of the most important interests of so*- 
ci^y, I have presumed partly on the political re- 
kition now subsisting between us, but still more on 
the manliness and candour which your parliament- 
ary conduct has always exlubited, and which assures 
me that I shall obtain one reader at least who will 
think for himself^ and who will not fear, upon a great 
practical question, to declare what he thinks, how- 
ever adverse his opinions may be to those whose 
general tine of politics he approves. Another mo- 
tive for this choice is, that the sanction of such a 
name will probably engage the attention of many 
readers for whom the subject itself has few attrac- 
tions, or who think perhaps that the discussion it 
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has undergone is already complete^ and that no addi- 
tional light can now be thrown upon it. To such rea- 
soners I have only to point out the simple fact, that 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer maintains 
doctrines whicii ar^ at variance ^h jvriters hitherto 
regarded as the greatest authorities in political 
economy — that this contrpversy still subsists be- 
tween his published opinions and theirs — and that 
his practical measures are still regulated by the 
opinions he has avowed. Unless therefore we are . 
prepared to abandon these authorities^ and adopt 
a new theory of mon^, we must regard the ques« 
lion as Me still uddetermined, and considering 
its deep and universal interest, desenpi^ ol t|ie 
-most carefal investigation. 

Before I proceed however to k^ before you the 
liew I have tdcen of this important subject, I nQimst 
^e piermitted to observe, that the didactic air 
^ich may appear in some of tiiese statement^ 
unsuitable as it is to the epistolary form, and par- 
ticularly as addressed to one who is himself far 
-superior to the writer in pditicid experience aad 
knowledge, is yet almost inseparable feom thie xae^ 
-thod of inquiry here pursued. When first priB^ 
dples are brought in question, it is necessary to 
explain and vindicate the very elements of the 
science: at an^rate it is impossible satisboUmly 
to diaintatn ati argmneiit on pn^ctical measures 
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mttmife poiDlmg 0^% the , ^epen^ocy of ,i?iur posi^ 
tiana on tbo^e firrt priiiinple$.whiel;i fu:^ gewmUy! 
rteeivied AS Jrq€[. In the dbcys^n which hi^i^ 
llalfafefto tfdceo fiit^, ta and out i^Parliaipemy the 
^dtocetefi oC our pimeoC ^nanoial ^st^qa havef 
someihned adoptfesd-one^ semetpines an^th^r of 
lifac»e, methods^ . A^ one Xhm they d^iiy th( jbiK^r 
teeotad^footiples ^aUedged by" ^heir i^^poi^nt^;-^ 
attolber they dispute tb« conne^don between the 
eases adduced a»d those prhMaples— but skill 
oftener do tbi^ seek to inv^kje th^ question . iA 
darkness and mystery^ by bringing forvirard facts^ 
apparently at' variance with those principleS| and 
leaving their adversaries to account for them — ^thus 
playing a safer part than if they, openly denied 
the prindples themselves ; and by a trick of so- 
l^tfy, fhM^wifig a? 4if credit ufjo* tfeeis a^vfirparyj^ 
Beoatts^he eatonot iKt tb^ moment either disprove 
thb labts,: or ;rf<$mpile;th^in ^at qim^ with his own* 
theory* . '^ . • 

~ To thil^ laftteif f^a^^oe 1 sIm^ pisrtipularly advert 
iaftbe s^q^d ; cpooeiving^ i^ I do^ that it is highlj^ 
diaing^4usi and. unworthy of thf station and cha^ 
saeler elttioM who fceqii^tly j^sortito jt. Evefy* 
oMkapM how.difficpH.it is to make thqgjenerality^ 
o€nfteb^i4spe(da% of mcni wboi^r^ ^ngaged^ ajs aU 
ai$e\moi!e or tess^ in practical dea|ing§^ contemplate 
qiitadons of. this kind ^adily and jtnpartisdly. A 
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considerable effort is nece^ary to enable . tbeiti ' to 
abstract these ideas from the crdwd of adventitious 
circumstanced' in which they -are always envelc^yed, 
and fi^ll^m^re Irom the personal intereiits involved 
in them. Andivben this end is accompHuhed for 
a time, atid tl^ truth is perc^ved and aeknow^ 
lecige4 hoWMohis the attention exha%isted, >and 
fbe mind liet^rns with pleasure to that ^^te of 
dovenly repose inr which wearetooapt to indnlge, 
i^nkss iv^hen e^eifted by considerations of interest 
or d<!ity. If it be trae e^en in ntorfds thdt 

. . ; ' : Our better mind 

. Is but a Sunday's garment, then put on 

. When we tave nought to do, but at our work 

* 'We wear a worse for thrift, 

still thote* natural is it, iti matters which belong 
Athifi^ to the province of intellect ^n of moral 
duty, that'tiife |mrer speculations of science should 
be of rare occurrence and short-lived. Those^c^ 
trfiuieous particulars which have I^ a laborious pro- 
cess, been- separated in order to exhibit the nimn 
ii%^(teeftt in its unmixed form, soon ru^h togfUher 
aCtid become blended as intimately as before, when 
(be scientific purpose is answered, and the ptMV^- 
itil test Krhicfa had expeUed them is withdmwn. 
Thert! is then a strong find constant tendency in 
^e pjUbiic mind to ihis confosion of the simply 
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, dkments of scimoe in the ptadiiail concertts of 
life: and it , is pmoful to see the authority ;df 
mm high lit stiBition employed not to correct 
theae errors^hut to saiietion and confirm them. 
Independently of the actual niiichief flowing from 
the errors themselves, one may be allowed, with- 
out incurrii^ the. charge of Qiiuxolic enthusiasm, 
to' lament that the cause of tnith^ iteelf should be 
thus exposed to liiiSe^ected. difficulties— ^diSiculties 
not of the ordinary kind arising out of. the pre- 
judices and ignorance of the vulgar, but from the 
influence of men of talent and reputation ; H^ose 
aid one might rather have anticipated in behalf of 
reason against prejudice. 

That the oj)posite course should have been pur- 
sued and should have prevailed^ I can only account 
for^ by tons^img'the picture of .the Cause in 
support of which these financial - doetrineisi were 
first avowed^ and the! political hbstHity fo that cause 
which was declired by m'aiiy of their adversaries. 
Whatever my own opu(rion <tf; the 'ddctHn^s may 
be, it certainly does: rGot arise ifrom any! diisappro^ 
batioo of the p6licy>'thdn pursued, nor from any 
leaning towards^ the fordgn politics of its oppo- 
nents. On the contraiy, if thrt oausehad required 
much greater pecutaiary sacrifices front this nation 
than have beeh roslde, aiecordin^ td toy judgment 
it Was well worth Uiem ,rfl. The : nation, I believe. 
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kouilhave cheetkHij bcbfne momi srid amr tiiM 
the ledntest has beerv br6ug£t to a gldridusr issoe^ 
Ihej woufM bafre looked back wHh piMe inslead o^ 
legiet on the exertions it had cclst 4Aemv Bnt oil 
this very account I landent that sophistry and de^ 
ksion . sh«mld bare been empk^^ t6 efleet thdt 
fm whioh the ^impte tfuth #as ak>oe^ suAeietitv 
The cause was worthjr of bettev m^iis : a^ to the 
eieifitof the I&te Mr. Peroeiv^ k ^Motrid be cin 
sinned) that he always^ grounded the obno^mis mea-» 
siitfeof SI forciedpa^ currency, not as his siio6e»? 
aer in office has done, ttipo'n the denijl^of idlflie 
sotniides^ maxims of political economy, but o»tii^ 
necessity of the measure in order tb sustain the 
eon^iet in whidi we were then engaged. This 
^onnd is> inteili^ble and manly. It adkntts the 
departure from established princ^tes, but d^efKk 
k 1^ the means of avoidii^ a greater evih The 
ehotoe is* thus &irly placed before the country) 
and: bf th^ very mode of stating the case^ it is* at 
kast isHf lied that when the emergency is past^ 
there wj& be an^ end also of t^ose irr^iar pre* 
<mdin^ to which it gave birth; Had this grotmd 
bec^ steadily maittfe|ined» the country would have 
bad: the satis&ctfon of doing that generowly^ 
which they have now^ been told was no sacrifibeat 
nIL they mi^ have indulged an honest pride- in 
faeing the difficulties of tlieir sltuiltion witb> their 



tft$ op^en, instead of yiebfing ia rqprawitei^tis 
which disguised llie danger, whi^b iwulted tbi9 un- 
derstanding o( the wise, and deprii^ even tbef ig^ 
ffiQraht of the credit of making a v^untaty tribute 
to so great a eayse. 

It is ap old reflection, that nten submit cb^iv 
HUfy' to irregular aots of ppwer which th^ regard 
as necessary, bjut not to injustice under CQlour 6i 
f%fat. A ri^flection which Lord Clarendon follows 
up by some judieious remarks on the effect of that 
unwise as well as unjust decision of Uie twdve 
judges in the eafie of Ship-money. '^ That pressufe,^ 
he observes, *^ was borne with much more checiv 
-* fulness before the judgment fpr the king, dum 
^^ erer it was after: men before pleasing tbeiuiselwf 
^^ with doing son^whet for the king's service, as n 
^' testimony of their affection, which tbey were skqt 
^' bound to do ; many really believing the neOOfr- 
" sity, and therefore thinking the burden reasofi^ 
^^ able; others observing, that the advantage to the 
** Idng was of importance, when the damage to 
y them was not considerable; apd all assuring 
^^ themselves,. that when they should be weary, ^ 
*' unwilling to continue the payment^ they m^blt 
*^ rcaort to the law for relief, and find it. But 
^- when they heard this demanded in a court of 
'^ laW, as a r%ht, and f^nd it by sworn judges 
^^ of the law acQu^ged so, upon such grminds and 
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" reasons as every stander-by was able to swear 
^ was not law^ and so had lost the pleasure ahd 
^^ delight of being kind and dutiftil to the king; and 
^^ instead of giving, were required to pay, and by a 
'* logic that left no man any thing wMdh he m^Ai 
'^ call his own^ they no more looked upon it as 
^^ the c$se of one man, but the case of the Idng- 
*^ doni, nor as an imposition laid upon them by the 
" king, but by the judges ; which they thought 
'* themselves bound in conscience to the public 
" justice not to submit to," 

How far this memorable case bears upon the 
question before us, as a perversion of law^ I shall 
explain hereafter. Even under that view of it there 
appear to me to be no slight grounds of alarm in 
the language which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has thought fit to hold : — ^but at present I would 
point out more particularly the close analogy sub- 
sisting between his perversion of reason and their 
perversion of lawj in support of a measure of state, 
and the corresponding effect naturally produced 
in the minds of all those who watch the proceeding. 
For myself, I could not more correctly describe 
the feeling excited by his speeches and the votes of 
Parliament which followed upon them, than by 
adopting the words of the eloquent historian just 
cited. And the more the subject is examined, the 
more, I am persuaded, will the public feel the ne- 
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eessity af sDme explicit disarowal^ on the part of 
Government) of such pernicious doctrines. 

It will be my endeavour^ in the latter part of 
this Letter^ to exhibit with as much conciseness as 
is consistent with perspicuity^ the several tenets 
which Mr. VaAsittart has maintained on tlie sub- 
ject of our currency, in opposition not only to his 
Parliamentary adversaries^ but to the ablest writers; 
whose opinions have been universally adopted 
throqghdut Europe ; and more especially to analyze 
the reasoning by which his measures have been 
supported. But.Jt will be expedient in the first 
place to premise/ some observations, on the im^ 
portance of this subject — on its intimate connection 
with our Itfws, our morals, our religion^ in shorty 
with ev^ry constituent of social welfare and hap* 
piness. It is^ I fear^ but too common to regard a 
question of finance as important only to the public 
transactions or to the foreign commerce of the 
country : and people in general are apt to turn a deaf 
ear to discussions in which they fancy they have 
no immediate interest. Financial pamphlets^ it 
has becpnie fatniliar to remark, produce no im« 
pressTon on the public mind. It is on this WelU 
koown' fact that our finance fninister seems pvin- 
cipally to rely hi tbe success of his measureSi 
For if once Che generality of people of education 
could be per$u8fded that they affect all the most 
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YAluable interests of life — that there is really no 
mystery in the thing itself^ (for after all it is 
only a question of simple arithmetic^ and the 
whole difficulty consists in preserving an exact 
method, and clearing away irrelevant mattei^ 
which obstructs the view, white the art of him who 
is in the wrong on a question of accounts consists 
in embarrassing and confounding the question and 
hiding the simple truth,) they would doubtless ex- 
ercise that, independence of mind for which our 
country is justly celebrated, and compel by the in- 
fluence of public opinion that- deference to truth 
and justice^ which is so conspicuous in every other 
branch of our public administration. 

It happens unfortunately too for such enquiries, 
that men are apt to overlook the simplest and 
most fundamental truths, merely because they are 
elementary. The sn^ssive improvements which 
are engrafted on the rude elements of any art^ 
by degrees engross all their attention, and impede 
rather than assist the view, in case any derange- 
ment or unexpected difficulty should occur which 
calls lor an examination of first principles. Dex- 
terity in practice is by no meayis a criterion of 
well-grounded knowledge. It is often acquired by 
the very neglect of that knowledge ; the attention 
which such knowledge demands being profitably 
transferred to the rapid execution of measures 
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really but not i^^aremly connected with it. Thus 
in all improved machinery^ the operation would be 
retarded if the workmen were continually reflect- 
ing on the several principles of its constraction. 
Mid the ccnmexbn they have with the ultimate 
effects produced.: There is in fact no motive for 
such mental exertion, and the^end bdng not only 
as well but even more expeditiously attained with- 
out it, it soon is not onty disregarded as useless, 
but despised as pedantic. Hence it is tiiat practical 
men are of all others least qualified to judge of 
new and unforeseen cases. Habit has already 
with them superse^d reflection : they come to the 
consideration with minds preoccupied : and if be- 
skles this their interests are involved, as they al- 
ways are to:a certain degree, in the question, there 
is hardly any hope of a fair and impartial judg- 
ment : for even^ the propositions of Eudid, says a 
philosophical writer, would become subjects of con- 
troversy, if the passions and Interests of nianldnd 
were affected by the result. 

Notwithstanding, however, this prejudice in fa- 
vour of practical opinions as opposed to theory, 
I will venture to premise a few of the established 
positions, however trite, on which the subsequent 
reasoning is founded. 

' The great importance of a permanent standard, 
as the instrument of commerce, as a common 
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measure,, liy wkkk the vahie. q£ vHjl commodities 
may be expressed, no one denies. Cectaiii pixh- 
perties^ in what we call the precious metals seem 
tQf have determined aU manldnfl, from the earliest 
ages, to adopt them in pr^fer^ence to tidier Aings 
for this purpose. Besides thdr intrindc value as 
articles of luxury, they unite the requisites of > being 
portable, din^isible, impeiish^ribie^ diftbnguishaU^ 
ip a b^her degree than any other substance* 
Their qqantity also is moderate, and not^ e»ly 
inere^ed;. sind hence arises that main property of 
b^ing less subject to variation in vidue than other 
commodities. That they also are vamble, as* 
well as other t^ngs, butin a. much. less degree^ 
was long ago observed by a. profound and accurate 
wnter ?4 TU^ dreum^tanoe, arising, in fiat, world' 
at. largd &Qm the indefinite increasein quantity to . 
wju^: they ace. liable, disqualifies them indeed fof 
being a perfect instrument, but still leav^ them 
hy far the best that can be employed for that use : 
and the universal concurrence of mankind is ded* 
sive testimony to tfais: point. Their variation in 
vi(lue in particular countries is, of course owing to 
the fluctuations of demand and supply, an evil 
which has. alwi^s a tendency to correct it^el^t-t^ind. 

• * nda-^u fU9 dSv xmi rSrt ti tivri' y yit^ «fi Im ^inmrm' ifUf^ K 
^ktfM lAiuf ii&>A49. Ariflt Etfa^ Nicoid. lib. v. csp« 5*. 
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id^ltoan «ei0er 1» eoicwme w even qoMidqrobte> 
wlidfe iimtttal intecoouiBe is/uninteituptod* 
- tt ^uldheFe be observed^ that admittiag the 
coiitiiiuali production of diese metals, to extieedtiia 
wear and tear and loss ami secretion;, }set & . by nor 
means follows that an abMluteiacrsasemxqitmititj^ 
would lessen thek valuf:. The prindpal. demand 
for. them bemg for the purpose of money, in pro- 
portion as mankind multiply and eommeri^e is ex- 
tended^ this demand will be increased. It may 
often exceed the supfdyy and.thusraise their yalue, 
as seems to have been the^ ease for tvi'o. or three 
c«[ituries. before the discoverer : of America; and' 
even now, if the art of- commerce had noi beew 
improved, by the instilutio^ ofibanks, and the gseat 
extension of credit, the annual supply from Amerioai 
would probably have fsUai&r sfacurt of'theinoreaBed 
demand, in conse(|uence of the spread of: dintfized 
population over th|e f&ce offthexglobe^and the great 
increase ofit in old countries. 

The rapid depredation of these. m^als after the 
working of the mii^es in South America has be^ 
o^me a matter of trite iremark. But :ttere are ctr« 
cumstances^ttendk^git^ moreinstruotive and more 
deserving the attention^ of a. practieal, statesman 
^n the fact itself* I mean,, the backwardness of 
mankind in perceiving this fact, thei^unwilfingness' 
to allow, it^ their proneness to account for the' 
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change of prices by every other cause than the 
true one, the consequent unSedrne^s and inequaUty 
in all contracts made for a length of time^ the dis- 
turbance caused in die several rdationsxof. society, 
the hardships and defnessions of sotiie,vtke ruin of 
others^ the difficulties thrown in the way of acijust- 
mei^9 and the discord^ reproach, vexation, and 
anxiety which was thus spread through every de- 
partment of life. 

Whoever is conversant mth the history of those 
times, especially with that branch of history which 
enters into the detail ai life and manners, must 
have bad frequent opportunities of verifying these 
mnarks* They abound with complaints of the 
increased dearness of provisions, and of all the 
Becessa]pies of life-— of the rapacity of landlords, the 
exactions of the clergy, the sufferings of the poor, 
the pressure of public burdens, the extravagant 
demands of all men for higher prices and for an 
increase of wages. Even the literature of die 
time, and the records of aU our ancient institutions, 
teem with incidental notices to the same effect. 
The following passage from a sermon oi Bishop 
Latimer's may be taken as a specimen of the mode 
of tlunking on these matters, which continued till 
the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, about the close 
of which . the progress of depreciation received a 
check, continuing nevertheless with a slow and 
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scarcely perceptible p^ce through the whole of the 
next century. 

" Without too much we curi get nothing. As 
'* for example, the phisition. If the poore man 
'^ be diseased^ he can have no help without too 
*^ much : and of the lawyer, the poore man can get 
^^ no counsell, expedition, nor helpe in his matter, 
'* except he give him too much. At marchaunts 
*^ handes, no kind of ware can be had, except we 
** give for it too much. You landlords, you 
" rentraisers, I may say, you steplordes, you un- 
'^naturall lordes, you have for your posisessions 
** yearely too much. For that heere before went 
** for 20/. or 40/. by yeare, (which is an honest 
^^ portion to heeQ^^grafis in one lordshippe, of 
^ another man*s sweate.and labour,) now it is let 
^' for 50 or 100 pound by yeare. Of this too much 
'^ commeth thi& monsterous and portentuous dearth 
** made by man, notwithstanding God doth send 
** us plentifully, the fruites of the earth mercifully, 
** contrary unto our desertes. Notwithstanding 
"too much» which these rich men have, causieth 
^* such dearth, that poore men (which live of their 
^' labour) cannot with the sweate of their face have 
^^ a living, all kinde of victuals is so deare, pigs, 
^^ geese, . capons, chickens, egges, &c. These 
*^ thvnges with other are so unreasonably en- 
" haunsed : and I think verily, that if this con- 
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'* tiAue/n^ shall, at lei^h be ^fistrakied to pajr 
^•' for a pigge a pound." 

We may smik at the simplidCy of Ihis pr^cher, 
tttd talk of the cotnparattve ignoilsnce of that age : 
but the ^atne effect precisely has beeA produced by 
the same cause in oui" own tiiDes, and is inviariably 
produeed Wheneiter the value of money has under<* 
gone a rapid change^ Man is daturally an egotist. 
He classes^ iand estimates^ and spea^ of objects te* 
latively to hinotself. Experience by degrees enables 
us to combine facts, and to correct one observation 
by another: but few who are busily engaged 
in action attempt this : their impressions are formed 
at the moment, add from thes4 hasty inconsidei^te 
impressions habite of thinking and speaking arise, • 
which at length beCotne. inveterate, and are too 
stubborn for correction : ahd it is not till we take 
our stand at such a distance as to be no way af- 
fected ourselves by the objects we conitemplate, 
that their true relation amongst each other is 
discerned. 

Thus even m tiie year 1773, when Dr. Johnson 
ij^Velled through the Highlands, he observes that 
the people every where complain o( the rapacity 
of landlords, and the increasing dearness of pro- 
Tisiotis, and of all articles of trade« Men wiU, 
he reniarks*, persist in regarding money as the 
fixed celmmoiiity, and all jOther things as variable ; 
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whereas when a change of price like this gra- 
dually pervades the market, it is plain that the 
standard is variable, and not the things which are 
measured by it^ which keep for the most part 
their relative values as measured by each other 
unchanged. 

The change of value which Dr. Johnson ob- 
served in 1773 has been advancing regularly ever 
since, and during the last twenty years with in- 
creased velocity. This is a fact placed beyond dis- 
pute. Of the latter period I forbear at present to 
speak, because the depreciation of our currency, as 
peculiar to this country, is still disputed : and to 
the consideration of that point I shall proceed, 
wheb other preliminary matters are dispatched* 
But down to the commencement of the war in 
1/93, a progressive depreciation of money had 
been perceptible, shewing itself in a rise of prices, 
and increase of rents, with the usual accompani- 
ment of complaints at the growing avariqe, exr 
tortion, and greediness of all classes of men. 

Of the cause of this depreciation in our own age, 
so strikingly parallel in its effects on society with 
that of the sixteenth century, it may be as well 
here to say a few words : and a few words, I trust, 
will be sufficient to explain it^ That a vast in- 
crease of the circulating medium lessens, the value 
pf any given part of that medium is. universally 
admitted ; and hence we account for the &)rn:'e|: 
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depreciation by the increased supply df the pre- 
cious metals from the mines of America. Now 
about tiie middle of the eighteenth century the 
use of paper as a representative of coin was be- 
aming very general. The banking system had 
spread from London to all our chief commercial 
towns ; till at lengthy in the year 1792, when per- 
haps it had reached or even surpassed the acme of 
a sound currency, every market town possessed its^ 
bank, and all the larger payments, as well as a great 
proportion of the ordinary payments of life, were 
made in paper. The specie thus superseded ha4 
not yet entirely found its way to foreign countrie3; 
and a large accumulation, with its consequent 
depreciation, took place at home. It should be 
observed too, that the banking system not only m- 
creases the amount^ but leads also to a lessened de- 
mand of the circulating medium, by those modes of 
economising its use, so well explained by Mr. Bosan- 
quet^, which make 10,000/. perform the part of half 
a million in the general settlement of mercantile 
transactions' in London. The same opciration to 
a certain degree is periodically performed in every 
town which contains a number of banks : and its 
elSects are precisely the same as if an additional 
quantity of money were kept in hand for these 
purposes.' If, for instance, a million of specie is 

^ Observations on the Report of the Bullion Committee^ 
p. 45. 
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required to circulate tiie wealth of a district, and 
by means of improvement in commerce 200,000/; 
Which formerly was detained for answering thesd 
mutual demands of merchants on each other, is 
iset at liberty, the effect on the value of the current^ 
hiedium is the same as if its quantity had been 
augmented to that amount. 

What proportion the representative part of a cur- 
rency may safely bear to the real^ it is not perhap$ 
easy to ascertain ; so much depending on the ha- 
bits of the people, who require long training before 
they give entire confidence to such a mode of 
payment : and even when the credit is entire, there 
are many who prefer a tangible to an ideal form of 
wealth. Some estimate may however be formed 
from the opinion of Di*. Smith, who considers a 
stock in hand equal to one third of its bills as quite 
sufficient to maintain the credit of a bank. When 
the first editions of his work appeared, the binldng 
system was comparatively new,' although it had 
already produced a sensible effect on our curriency 
by a general rise of prices. Whethier this rise was 
likely to continue is one of the points Dr. Smith 
discusses, and which he determines in the nega- 
tive ; probably not foreseeing the rapid and wide 
e^ttension of that paper circulation hiit of which it 
sprung. If then we adopt Dr. Smith's proportion 
of paper to specie, viz. three ta one, as doi&tituting 
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the creditable state of a single bank, and recollect 
diat banks, which in hb time were few, had become 
in the year 1792 almost universal, so that laige 
pajrments in specie were generally admitted to be 
inconvenient, and sddom took place, we may 
fidrly conclrfde, that the whole circulating medium 
of the country was increased at least in the ratio 
of two to one in the course of little more than 
forty years. If the substitution of paper for coin 
were strictly universal, the ratio of three to one 
would not be too large ; but I prefer the other, 
botii because the Csict certainly was, that mnd^ 
tx>in continued to drculate, and the average rise of 
prices between the years 1750 and 1792 corre- 
sponds pretty nearly with the jH'oportion first stateci 
Had the same substitution of paper prerailed 
throu|^out the dvilized world, there can be no 
doubt but the depreciation of gold and silver 
would soon have sunk to the same level ; the in- 
troduction of tins new medium being prectsdy 
equivalent to a multiplication of the metals, with 
•this additional circumstance conspiring to sink Its 
value, that the labour and cost of production are 
comparatively nothing. But it is well known that 
we far outrun other nations in this species of 
created wealtii: accordingly much of our own 
specie is only dislodged to swell the general cur- 
rency of Europe ; and by means of this outlet the 
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excessive accumulation at home has been counter- 
acted. Still the public stock of the trading world 
is so for augmented — 'the ratio of augmentation 
being greatest jn that country which always keeps 
its circulation brimfiill by this domestic manufacture 
of money. ; 

I say nothing of the other concurrent causes 
which ^ided this depreciation^ such as the public 
debt, and the ^penditure of the American war; 
my object being now chiefly to point out the ne- 
cessary effects of such a change upon the welfare 
^t society ; with the hope that if those evils which 
I conceive to flow from it are admitted to be its 
natural result^ a strong effort may be made to op- 
pose a system which aggravates those evils un^ 
necessarily, and finds its resources for discharging 
past engagements in the perpetuation of this un^ 
natural state of things. The evils I am about to 
enumerate are no ground of accusation against the 
government under which they sprung. The rich 
have been made poor — the creditor has been paid 
off with less than he lent-r-the lielpless annuitant 
has sunk amidst the general rise — and he who sold ; 
bis land fdr what was deemed an equivalent^ has 
Hved to see the price dwindled to less* than half its 
value. These with a thousand other grievances 
cannot be imputed either to laws or ministers. 
They are involved in the very nature of the com- 
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modky itself. Money was supposed to be un* 
. changeable in vdue^ and property invested in that 
form to be less variable in its nature^ however pre- 
carious its tenure, than in any other. The opmion 
has been proved by unforeseen causes to be erro- 
neous — causes for which no one is accountable, 
and which no one could have anticipated; md 
those who acted under the error must abide by 
their loss. But it such be the misfortune of per- 
sons who canrrot be blamed for their error, it still 
becomes the part of a statesman to mitigate that 
misfortune as far as Kes in his power : certainly it 
is his duty, not to heighten this inequality — ^not to 
aggravate this unforeseen and unintentional in- 
justice — not to throw himself into the scale against 
the sufferer, to enrich the gainer and impoverish 
the loser in this unfortunate traffic still more, by an 
artificial depression of that commodity in which^the 
loser's property is invested, or by which his claims 
are to be measured. That such is the necessary 
effect of those financial measures and opinions 
which Mr. Vansittart maintains, it shall be my 
endeavour presently to demonstrate. But let us 
first describe somewhat more in detail, what the 
evils are which attend a rapid change in the value 
of money, such as no man denies to have actually 
happened, whatever his opinion of the cause may 
be. 
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Now the an»ety men have in all ages shewn to 
obtain a fixed standard* and that remarkable agree- 
ment of nations, dissimilar in all other customs, in 
the use of one medium, on account of its superior 
fitness for that purpose, is itself a convincing proof 
how essential it is to our social interests. The 
i^otion of its permanency, although it be conven- 
tional and arbitrary, and liable in reality to many 
eauses of variatioii, yet had gained so firm a hold 
On the mjnds of men, as to resemble in its effects 
on their conduct that instinctive conviction of the 
permanency of the laws of nature, which is the 
foundation of all our reasoning. Not only their 
private contracts, but the most important civil in- 
stitutions, are built upon it. I need only instance 
the qualification for a freeholder's vote, and the 
limitations of five shillings and forty shillings in 
our criminal law. Trained and encouraged in this 
security by the highest authorities, by universal 
practice, by the very structure of language which 
bears the stamp of this belief durably impressed 
upon it, men naturally contract for the future on 
the same principles as they exchange for the pre- 
jsent. Their time, their services, their property 
are engaged for distant terms at a stipulated price 
in rn^ney. Others from various motives of con- 
venience or necessity convert their lands and houses 
into this more portable form, and find when they 
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ciome to reinvest it^ that it is no longer what it was, 
and what it still professes to be. Parents divide 
their property in what seems to be the most equi- 
table proportion among their children; who dis- 
cover, when it is too late, thai the intention is de- 
feated, and the designed order cruelly inverted: 
that thos6, who, i^s being less able to manage and 
imprbve their portioYi, were especial objects of care, 
are in reality the least favoured; and instead of 
being better secured against the fluctuations of 
commerce, are carried onward by a stream of uni- 
form depreciation which they have no means of 
eoariteracting, and the limit of which lies beyond 
their view. 

' The answer which a political economist gives to 
these complaints is, that the market naturally 
adjusts itself to this change of value — that all pay- 
ments, sooner or later, find their proper level — 
that in tlie mean time industry is quickened, and 
improviement promoted by the profit which all 
active dealers make even beyond their own calcula- 
tions^that the mere nominal increase of price 
operates as an incentive, and deceives men into 
their own advantage— that in many cases the 
advantage is real as well as nominal — ^that the 
farmer who sells his produce for more than when 
he took his farni, improves his land by the ex- 
penditure of a larger capital — that all sellers, in 
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short, gain, or appear to gain — and that the only 
loser is the indolent proprietor of money, who is 
altogether a buyer, and a seller of nothing. 
^s^To this statement several important consideran 
tions must be opposed. In the first place, it admits 
that th^ proprietor of nioney and tbe annuitant, a 
large and in general a helpless class of the commun 
nity, have no share in the general redress. But 
besides this, the correction itself comes tardily to 
manyand unequally to all. Oneof the ablestwriters 
indeed on this subject observes, that " a variation in 
'^ jmcQ caused by an altered value of money is com>- 
^^ m6n at onceto all commodities *." This position 
was not perhaps intended to be taken literally ; for 
the professed object of the work in which it occurs is, 
to point out the ultimate effects of those variations 
in the demand for labour which are for ever disturb*^ 
ing the surface of life, disregarding in the mean time 
all partial derangements, and the irregular intervals 
at which the several corrections and adjustments 
respectively take place. The fact undoubtedly is, 
that the altered value of money does not affect aH 
prices at the same time : but that wid^ intervals 
occur, during which one class is compelled to buy 
dear while they sell cheap, and others have no 
prospect whatever of indemnity, or of regaining 
the relative position they once occupied. 

y* JMpardo oh Polkical Ecoi|oiny> p. 577. 
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In the direct bargaining of the market, it is 
true^ where demand and supply are the sole regu- 
lators, where profit and loss are the only consi- 
derations, and each dealer is independent of the 
other, self^nterest is sufficiently quicksighted to 
protect itself; and nothing interferes either to 
embarrass the view, or to check the natural ten- 
dency towards a due adjustment of prices* But 
in the intercourse of life, how numerous are the 
transactions into which money enters only as one 
ingredient of the compound ! The moment indeed 
we quit the shop or the market, all our payments 
are mingled up with a thousand feelings more or 
less foreign to the commercial principle — ^feelings 
x>{ respect, of delicacy, of forbearartce, of affection, 
of ftiendship, of gratitude, of duty, which abhor 
^he language of traffic, and studiously exclude it, 
as far as human affairs will permit^ from their 
communion. It is needless to dwell upon the 
well-known fact, that all men of liberal and culti- 
vated mindss shun this species of ilegociation be- 
tween themselves, that they abridge and evade it 
if possible, and throw it off upon s6me inter- 
mediate or professional agent. The permanency 
of a standard relieves the irkson^eness of such 
arrangements, by the promise it gives, that they 
cannot often return: but when this standard by 
its variation silently undermines the very principle 
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-of the agreement, a continual repetition and cor- 
ffection of these painful dealings is rendered ne- 
cessary — dealings so much the more painful in 
their cbifection than in their first settlement, be- 
cause opinions vary about the reality of the change, 
or its amount, or its probable dA'ation : and much 
injustice is endured from various motives, before 
the remedy is obtained, or even applied for; while 
in the mean time the current of private life, which 
ought most to be protected from such agitations, 
is ruffled and disturbed by suppressed discontent, 
or by discussions and altercations jstill more un- 
fnendly to social happiness. 

If an example should be required, on an ex- 
tended scale, let, me draw your attention to the 
composition for tithes between a Rector and his 
parishioners — a mode of settlement which for the 
sake of peace, of mutual convemence, and of pro- 
fessional character, it is most desirable to preserve 
Aindisturbed. Yet as the standard of value changes, 
ihese agreements require to be perpetually recti- 
fied, and made conformable to the change. Is it 
to be wondered, that in thsit dlass of life, the payer 
should be still mofe obstinately blind to the ne- 
cessity of a change, than in more liberal callings — 
that under prejudices of early habit, cooperating 
with his interest, and confirmed by the potent spell 
j9f i^ames continuing the same, although the nature 
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^f the thing is changed, it shauld be diffiinilt to pe]> 
^uade him that his pastor does not really demand 
onore than his predecessor enjoyed ? Persuasion kb- 
<leed in such eases is always hopeless : the deniand 
is resisted as long as it can ; and when enforced is 
paid with reluctahce, and too often followed by 
murmurs and reproach ; while at each successive 
operation of the same kind, fresh irritation is pro- 
duced, and a general ferment and exasperation 
pervades a community, which ought to be the 
xesidence of harmony and mutual good-will. 

These considerations, however they may be de- 
spised by some statesmen, you, Sir, I am persuaded, 
iirill not deem beneath your notice. " But the evil 
is yet more apparent, if viewed in the case of those 
mho are not restrained by delicacy from advandng 
their claims, but whose situation is so dependent, 
t>r their interests so entangled, that they mi^t ac- 
•quiesce in the un&irness, for fear of incurring 
some greater loss. The superior may be peti- 
tioned, but he cannot be threatened into equity. 
The competition of the market offers no resource 
hexe> If the claim is not allowed, secret dissatis- 
^tion there may be, but absolute submission must 
1)e the consequence of refusal. Among the end- 
less variety of cases which this clasd comprehends, 
it mil be sufficient to mention one, and that a pro- 
minent example,^ the case of stipendiary curacies. 
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That these stipends did n6t rise in proportion to 
the income of beniefices is perfectly notorious — 
that in most instanee$ they fell short of that pro^ 
portion by one half is my firm belief^ founded upon 
pretty extensive enquiry t and if the legislature 
had not opportunely interposed, there is reason to 
think, from the opposition raised against the meat- 
sure, that to this day the evil would have existed 
in full force, and that at least a generation must 
have passed away before the remedy would have 
overtaken it. 

The same principle is observable even in trans- 
actions which partake more of the character of 
trade, and in which therefore competition alone may 
be supposed to regulate the market. All commo^ 
dities do no/ obtain the advanced price at once. In 
what order they succeed one another, it may not be 
easy to determine ; andnluch depends upon local and 
accidental causes ; but in general it may be affirmed, 
first, that the necessaries of life obtain it before the 
superfluities — and secondly, that he who tkn with- 
hold his commodity, or dispose of it where he pleases, 
obtains the sdvance before him who must bring it at 
oiM^e to a given market. Tliese are positions, the 
truth of 'which I apprehend will hardly be called in 
question. While the prejudidi continues, which is 
one of the last that leaves the generality of men, that 
things are dearer, and that they must contract their 
expences, the saving is of course made on the super*- 
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iiuiti€S of life— and the dealers in these superfluities 
finding the demand lessened, are thus induced, tf 
they cannot afford to wdt for better times, to lower 
itither than to advance the price. On the other 
ii^ndy the man who can afford to keep back his 
wares, will naturally be inclined to do so, in order 
that his own trade may partake in the general ad«- 
vance of prices, which will in time reach him as 
well as the rest. 

Now both these principles bear with accumu- , 
lated force upon the class of labourers, more 
especially, for a reason which will presently be ex- 
plained, upon the class of agricultural labourers. 
The things which they have to* buy are the neces- 
saries of life, and the only commodity they have to 
sell, their labour, it is impossible they should keep 
back. They come into the market therefore with 
a double disadvantage, and the e&ct is invariably 
found to correspond with this disadvantage \ A 
depreciation of the currency always depresses the 
lower classes. They must buy, and they must sell, 
and that immediately. The parties with whom 
they deal are intent upon gain. To drive a bar- 
ginn is the business of their life, and they will not 
fail to employ the advantage thus thrown into their 

^ Dr. Franklin somewhere observes^ that his countrymen 
say there is 10 per cent difiference between Will you buy 9 
ttnd Will you sell ? This difference is unfortunately doubled 
4ii the labourer^ when money falls in value. 
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hands, l^aides wIucIl^ it is emy to persuiide 
4;heinselves^ and even the woiionen the? eaiffef, 
that the high price of provisions is a temporaijr 
evil— that it must be borne accordin^y — that dwf 
ought patiently to w^t for better times. In the 
mean time the labourer is by degrees iniired to a 
harder condition of life ; to inferior food, lod^ng, 
and clothing. With his habits of living, his ha- 
bits of thinking also undergo a change ; and many 
of those comforts which formerly belonged to his 
station, being found to be no longer strictly neces^ 
sary, are by degrees forgotten. In this manner, 
unless an extraordinary demand for labour comes 
to his aid) his condition is permanently and irre^ 
coverably degraded. 

. -^ That such is the , natural course of things ap- 
.pears not only from theory, and the experience ef 
our own times : perhaps the most unexi^eptionable 
authority I can produce to the same point is that 
of a writer, certainly well acquainted with the history 
of those countries of which be speaks, but who is 
far from making that application of the facts he 
adduces which is here designed. 

" The great and rapid increase of national 
/' wealth has always been attended by a correspond^- 
" ent pressure of distress upon the peasantry. |t 
'^ was thus in Portugal, when Joam III. succeeded 
*^ his father Emanuel, the most fortunate prince 
" that ever sat upon a European, throne : he was 
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'^ master of Ormuz, of Ooa, and of Malacca in the 
** East, thus commanding the whole trade of the 
^* Ind&an seas ; the gold mines of Africa sent in 
•* rich returns to him, and the greater part of 
** Morocco paid him tribute : to these treasures 
** Joam III. succeeded, and never was "there a pe- 
** riod of greater national distress arising from po- 
^' verty tiian at the commencement of his reign. 
^[ It was thus in Spain, when ships came laden with 
" silver and gold from Mexico and Peru ; the fact 
*^ was distinctly seen, and the cause distinctly 
*• stated by a contemporary writer*": the influx df 
*^ specie produced a diminution in the value of 
" money, and habits of lavish expenditure in the 
" rich : rents were raised ; all the necessaries jof 
^ life advanced iii price ; the burden fell upon the 
^ poor ; and of the wealth which poured into th6 
** country in full streams, all that reached them 
** was in the shape of more abundant alms, which 
^ made them more dependent than they were be- 
^ fore, without preventing them from being more 
''miserable*^.'* 

A diligent enquiry into the state of society 
during the reign of Elizabeth, which in the depre- 
ciation of tnoney corresponds remarkably with the 
present reign, wouM corroborate this position, by 

^ Th^ Inca GarcUasso^ vol. ii. book 1. c. 7. qvoted hi the 
Quarterly Review, vol. xv. p. 19^. 
^ Quarterly Review, ibid. 
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shewing how ill the^^wages of labour kept pace with 
llie increasing price of provisions. It is, I believe, 
allowed by all who have made minute researches 
into those times, that at no period of our history 
till the present was the condition of the labourer 
so bad. Hence sprung the great and almost 
sudden growth of the poor-law system, sometimes 
absurdly attributed to the suppression of mo- 
nasteries. A violent disturbance of the established' 
relations, as measured by the common standard of 
DQoney, had taken place; and the lower classes 
being the last to obtain redress, sunk into that 
state of abject dependence, from which they slowly 
emerged through the natural corrective of a dimi- 
nished population, aided by the general improve- 
ment of the next century, and the greater steadi- 
ness of our currency % but into which they are now 
again plunged by the operation of a similar cause. 
It is the intimate connexion of this fact with' 
the much agitated question of the poor laws, that 
gives it a commanding claim on the attention of 
the legislature: a connexion, which, notwith- 
standing the able and varied discussion that sub- 
ject has undergone, seemn to have att^^acted less 
notice than its importance deserves. It is, I be- 
lieve, by far the most powerful of those causes 
which have brought the disease to a crisis, and 
alarmed us all into an anxiety about the remedy^ 
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.Much harm has doubtless been' done by the false 
humanity of a recent law, which exempts the- re- 
ceiver of parochial relief from the* wholesome ter- 
rors of a workhouse ; and whatever is done to- 
wards a mitigation of the evil^ all parties seem to 
be agreed on the necessity of returning^ to greater 
rigour in the general executi6n of the system* But 
it can hardly be imagined, that a system radically 
vicious, tending, as the universal voice of the 
country proclaims, to corrupt, impoverish, degrade, 
and disorganize society, should have been in full 
vigour^ above two centuries; and yet not bring forth 
its baleful fruit till within the last thirty years, un- 
less there had been something peculiar to this, 
latter period, which fostered the evil, and drew 
Qut its latent venom. For it cannot be denied^ 
that its growth has been pro^essive during the 
whole period of the late war with France — a period 
not of inactivity and stagnation, but of boundless 
exertion of every kind. The cessation of this 
demand for labour has undoubtedly thrown a 
larger burden than ever on the parish funds ; but 
long before the peace, the agricultural parishes 
especially had felt the rapid progress of that intes- 
tine mbchief preying upon their vitals. 

An investigation of the cause why the agricul- 
tural districts laboured under this pressure firsts 
and still suffer more severely than the others, will 
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l^fidllo |)rove yet more foFciWy the connejcioh that 
8obs}MjiB bet^veed it and the ^depreciation bfnioney. 
It- was 4icrfore oBsenied, that the wages of laboui^ 
iSwtefBMhv^ at a very unequal pace the advance* 
ment of prices. Pure theory inculcate^s the na- 
teral and^ necessary ttodency towards an equitable! 
adjustment ; it leaves the intermediate difficulties 
and delays out of the que^tion^ as frictions in a 
aiedhaniclil proWenv ; and justly . condemns th^ 
folly of altenfipting to rectify the inequality by few. 
But laws, though they cannot rectify, yet may 
aggrgvate what is amiss, and tetard the cute r and 
thoseprery frictions and disturbing forces may ^os- 
iibly by care find skill be diminished ; at any rate 
l^y deservef iattentive study^ as' tending' to illus-' 
trate the principles on which the several phenomena: 
aepeiid. ' '- - ■ • :-.:;': .. i-. •.-..■• .; 

Thus the l&bour of the manufacturer h d ' traris^ 
feraUe stock compared .with that of the husband- 
man. Occasional competition instructs the owner 
in its value, and it circulates with freedom throughf 
those districts where it is most wanted. 'In other 
words', the manufacturing labourer has his choice 
of tk maricet, and of course he obtain^ liisprioef 
sooner,, than the fausl^andtnkn who t^ ^tacticciH^ 
confined to a single spot, and'forlvhose' labour 
there cannot be that free competition which the 
comm^ial theory supposes. ' iThe local influence 
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loo^qnder which he ajcts, removes him a^ &rtbei$ 
from jthe condition of the vender of a commoidity^ 
^nder, which relation that theory regards hun« 
The consequence is (wha^. exp^Brience ^d>Ujndan(i^ 
testifies) that every ^ped^nt is^ resorted to by hia 
employer before ibat of a perman^t rise of 
wages: and as the labc^rer omnot defer the bar* 
gain, ^ be submits txjr conditions really more and 
more rigorous^ passing indeed under the same or 
even a higher denomiimtion, and derivkig addi- 
tional facility from tb^ very disguise* At length 
j[ecouxse is had to the poor-r^ to s^ipply the grow* 
ing deficiency : and when once that st09ce is opened^ 
not for medicine but for. food, there is no limit to 
the i^e made of it: the employer, as may^easUy 
^e shewn, having strong motives of interest as well 
as of sordid habit to repair to it, and Jhe labourer;^ 
with broken spirits and c^pscious^ impotence, 
l^eing fli^ttered aj^o by the apparent securitya^inst^ 
absolute starvation- which such an indefinite re«t 
:fouipe offers to his mind. • • 

. Among the subordinate causes (hat conspim 
towards this melancholy result is the fact, wfaid^ 
appears to be well established^, that a rise 'm, 
wages is a diminution not of rent, but of profiti;^^ 
l^h^tever is theoretically true we noay be sure is; 



* See Ricardo on Political £conpmy> chap. 14. 
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really acted tipon by the interested p&rCy, however 
unconscious he maybe of the abstract pnAeple, 
.andr even unable to comprcfbend it : and hence 
another motive is for ever operating with the 
fanner to keep down the price -of kbour, and to 
pay it as far as he can out of the parish fund. 'On 
the evils and iniquity of this practice, whichr has al- 
ready struck deep root in many large districts 6i 
the kingdom, I forbear now to insist ; my present 
object being solely to point out their close and ne- 
cessary connexion with the depreciation of our 'cur- 
rency* How they may b^st be corrected t)ir alle- 
i^ajted, Parliament will of course make the object 
of its gravest deliberation. The age is' too en- 
^ghtexied to think tliat a regulation 6f wAges by 
law cap g^ve effectual relief; that Gk)verntnent can 
create food, or a demand for labour ^ but Govern- 
went may reoiove many obstacles to that prindple 
pf se^' correction which the analogy of nature 
tedcfaeS'Us is the universal law of her constitution. 

Neither have we any right to complain of 
that progressive* depreciation which 'is the na- 
tural; re^u^t of the causes before enumerated, and a 
liability to which, however unsuspected, was re&lly 
involved from the first in the viery nature of moUey. 
But the inipoiPtant inference is, and it is that to 
which the remainder of my Letter will be direbted^ 
tbatifsiich be the consequences of d^pieoiation. 
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Jiny ariijknal^ Vkwy superfluous^ atty arlnlrari/i SLttd 
coercive d^spreciatibn is dne of the worst and most 
tHijust meaisures whidi can be ki^cted updn-tbe 
co6ntry^ If Gov^f Anient cannot stem tHe torrent, 
M Uiem at least nM add to ks force by pouring 
fresh streams into tbe channel, and by obstructing 
those i^turftl outlets through whkh the over^ 
charged waters are struggling to make their way, 
And to;fl|id their proper level. 

' In entering upon this part of my subject, it Ss 
painful to think, how rinreh of what is obvious atid 
ftta\iliar, liot only to yoUrsdf, but to every man of 
fiberal educsition; kmst- be repeated !n order that 
the points inf dispute ittay be fairly laid before 
the reader. The necessity indeed arises from 
& cause which only the evidence of facts could 
force on our belief : that positions so elemfentaryi 
the6rems so long established, ishould hiiive been 
required to give way before a novel expedient, 
confessedly >adbpt(Bd unde^ the pressure of an 
unparalleled emergency. To Ais measuire of 
temporary policy the science of ages and the 
plainest Rotates of common sense are required to 
yield. It is riot a compliance of the will, but a 
surrender of the : understanding, that alorie will 
satisfy tbe advocates of this measure. They de- 
fend it iiijt as necessary, |)ut as no violation of 
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tegltiinfite tlieoiy. Thiey deny tbKt any ^v|I Im 
lifiseii from this innoi^tipti, and yet with mar- 
vellous ii^oofusistenoy pfofe$s a disposition^ and 
^ven an ^gperness^ to return to the ancient course« 
This^ I confessy is not the least of those paradoxes 
which rest on the authority of the present Cbanr 
pellor of the Exchequer*. He stoutly denies that 
bank paper^ and consequently the whole eurcency 
of the country, is depreciated. Yet he declares 
that It is expedient to resunie cash-payments^ as 
soon as it can be done with safety. If there is: no 
liepreciatipn of the currency, why is it ^cpedient ? 
Xhe larger the proportion of paper in our currency, 
provided that paper is equivalent to specie, tht 
b^ttef. The quantity of undepreciated paper we 
can keep afloat in the market is the very test of tb^ 
buoyancy of our credit — a sure token of public pros- 
j)erity— ap index of the, amount of displaced specie^ 
which is employed to advantage sornewhere else. 
The only benefit proposed, by making it con^ 
vertible at the will of the hplder, is^ that depre- 
ciation ^may never take place ; this natural check 
']>eing fully adequate without any officious v^ilance, 
pr g^ny positive enactments on the part of Govern* . 
ment, to controul it. But when this check is 
wanting) there is no security against such an ex- 
cess ^8 shall cause depreciation : and the onljr 
proof that such a ^^preciatipn has taken place is 
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either the desire of men at home to obtain specie 
rather than paper ^ and their readiness to exchange 
paper for it at a nominal loss ; or, the estimation 
in which our currency is held abroad being lower 
than it would be if it consisted of specie or of 
paper convertible into specie. 

Both these proofs were' offered by tlie Bullion 
Committee in 1811, and both were rejected by 
Mr. Vansittart; the first as not founded in fact^ 
the second as not conclusive if true. 

Many other points of subordinate importance 
were contest^ in the course of this discussion, 
some of which I shall hare occasion to bring again 
to your notice, partly as conducive to the main 
argument, but principally to illustrate the mode of 
reasoning to which the Finance Minister has re- 
sorted, and to put it plainly before the public, 
whether measures which require such reasoning 
can be well-founded ; or whether, if they can be 
better supported, the advocate, who has abandoned 
the better ground and taken up this, can be safely 
entrusted with the guardianship not only of the 
public revenue, but of the good faith and honour 
of the country, which are deeply involved in all 
tliese transactions. 

The argument of Mr, Vansittart^s opponents 
was built upon the following simple maxims. 

That the legal coin of the country consists of gold 
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and silver of a certain weight and fineness, one pound 
of gold being coined into forty-four guineas anda 
half^ and one pound of silver (till the late regulation) 
into sixty-two shillings, and that the impress of 
the Mint is an assurance to the public that these 
proportions have been observed. 

That a pound sterling is either twenty of such 
shillings, or tt of one of such guineas. 

That bank paper is a promissory engagemient to 
pay to the bearer the fuir nominal amount ex* 
pressed on the bill, in the legal coin of the coun* 
try, when demanded. 

That if die bank will not so pay the full ainouQt, 
and if the holder cannot obtain the full amount of 
legal coin in exchange from other people, but only 
a less quantity than is there expressed, bank paper 
is depreciated in the estimation of th$ other party. 

That if the holder is willing to exchange his 
piq[)er at this disadvantage, it is depreciated in bis 
own estimation. 

That transactions of this kind to a great extent 
are carried on through the country. 

That the general disappearance of specie, which 
is undeniable, is a proof that there i$ a profit an 
sending it abroad: and that the laws which pro-r 
hibit exportation of coin are wholly inefficient. 

1^0 these simple element/s^ respecting the nature 
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of tvntLEscYi^}^ (ew m\i%ihe ^abjoiiied dti the na- 
ture of SlICHAlll^C. 

As evety country ba$ a eoninibn measure of its 
J^wiii a{)pl^eable to ali ticafite within tbsft coUniiy; s^ 
in traffic with other' countries a comrtien nkeasurd 
is ^tain^d by' settling ^he relative value ol tbe Cur- 
rency of each country one with ahotfaer. 

This relaiive Talue d^petids on the qdatitity of 
ptecious metiU contaihei} in their respecitivii cur^ 
Tisnoled^ ahy given amount of' the cori^m^ of one 
country which contains the same quaniity of buU 
fiOfi with a'g^vtfn ainodnt of the currency of an- 
OtH^ ootmtiy^ is ^^oivalent tio it, and cohbtkfhea 
¥ifhftt'U ^called the )Whr of ekchange. 
^ Ifth^itfoiidsaid aihonni hi one voontify skOi]ild 
hii^t ife thtiiifi^i^ vl^Iue Ids&ened, the par Of tft^ 
tfaaAg6 Witt be faltered, tind a proportionabl^ larger 
i(j[traAtity of that currency Will be Required tto ifC* 
store the equaRty. 

Not*ilhSt4nding the piir Of eXohdiftge, yit f^bm 
various causes bills jpayable in th6 cUM'eUty' df 
One toOntry have k teMporaty value gl-teter ot less 
tbah Uih oJF corresponding amount p^y&blef !h 
the currency cff ahott^t country : that is, they ttrt 
eithei^ above or tietOwj^ft?^. . ' ' 

The exchange is said to be in favour of that 
country Whose bills bear a Jxtetaium, And a^nst 
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tbiktjCpuntiy whose ))Ul9 ar^ at a ^iscouot. Tbe 
b<>140r of bills which be^r a 4isii!punt is hpwftv<»r' 
g^ner^Dy po^eat to aUde by the loss, rith/^r than 
9Pt99l^ letph the |»pllion from that eouRtiy in 
whose ^urreipicy the bill is payable U pftr^^hixt 
VfhjgR/Uie loss would he ponsidemhle, 90 as to ex«* 
9^ jthe exp^wid of transmitting IniUioOj he iviU 
fetch ity In ot^er wpfds> he will wnd the hiU to 
tibat'«omfrtry with.an.oiN}^ t0 jby it out in bioUion 
tp bej^orisigOed to bin). 

Jn practical questions of this kind, the case is 
stated* &>r the sake of perspicidty, with greater sUn^ 
pS^ty than occurs in real life. The dramatis per^ 
fon^, if I Q^ay be flowed the illustcatbn, are as 
£^ as possible, in order thai; the elements of the 
j^ot jmy he more distinctly seeb. And if one cur 
two individuals only were concerned,. s» tb&(dEtte 
addiieed seems: to represent,, we might sGspect a 
variety* of lootives to operate that mi^t obstruct 
the regular /execution of these proceedings, pr even 
the actual Advancement of their own intaredts. 
But these transactions are in reali^ conducted joH 
a grand s^ale; a nuHoerous class of iiitenbediate 
.agents imke it the sole business of their lives iio 
vwitcsh thfe relaiive value of b^, whiehis. for encr 
fluctuating, and to dei^ive profit from the ^Xr- 
^ange> at fixe sgimt titae that the i^al bolder is 
aCpoinmQ4ated by having the affair taken off his 

g2 
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own hands. The intercourse thus muntained even 
in time of war between all commercial countries is 
active and regular: and we tnay as wjell suppose, 
that in a traffic open to all men between London and 
Liverpool, one man would long be allowed to make 
exorbitant gains, arising from a commodity which 
he buys publicly in one place and sells in the other^ 
as that the same people would be suffered without 
competition to send bullion frpm a country where 
it is bought at par^ to be exchanged for bills in 
another at an enormous profit, far exceeding the 
cost and risk of transmission. We assume it 
therefore as an element in our reasoning, (profit 
being the sole principle of commercial dealings, 
and a free competition existing among a multitude 
of intelligent people all intent upon the same ob- 
ject|) that the profit cannot long be so great on the 
exchange of a bill as to exceed the cost of the 
transmission of bullion. This cost,. even in time 
of war, when freight as well as insurance is dear- 
est, has been found between London and Ham- 
burgh never to exceed 7 per cent. The same 
must be regarded therefore as the limit to the 
unfavourable rate of exchange even in the worst 
times : for if it long exceed that measure, it must 
induce dealers either to buy up the bills for the 
purpose of sending them to their own country, to 
be changed into bullion ; or it must induce the 
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holders of bullion in that country to send it abroad 
to buy up these bills at so great an advantage* In 
either case the competition must be so great (al- 
ways increasing in proportion to the profit) as 
speedily to reduce the traffic within the limits i^ve 
Hlentioned. 

In a traffic of this sort too, the level is found 
almost immediately. Other commodities require 
some time to produce them — and the fortunate 
holder of large quantities may make great profits 
before an adequate competition can grow up: 
but in these the time and labour required for the 
production count for nothing. The commodity is 
always afloat, waiting only the impulse of pifofit to 
determine its direction to the best market. 

It is common indeed to represent the balance of 
payments between two countries, or that amount 
by which the . exports of one exceed in value its 
imports from another, as actually made in bullion. 
But this is not the fact ; and it is material to shew 
it, as Mr. Huskisson has done % in his valuable 
treatise on the Depreciation of our Currency. 
There is in fact no such thing as a final settlement 
between two countries at the end of a year, aiid a 
balance struck as between two individud dealers : 
the dealing always goes on, the low rate of ex- 

* Question conceraing Depreciation^ p. 49 — 53. 
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change natasnUy ;dniiir^ p^f^ from the cpiifitiy 
whose btlb are at a id^ooiiiit to pi^itmpjkbose bills, 
er :^, pajr oflf . Uiat :dd>t vM^ h «kwted^ a &1{ 
in tbdr bflls^and chedmg l^f i^partMigii pf ikeni 
while die disoowit oootipiie^* Th^^ fis thus & 
continual tendenqy to restore the equilihH^^l: wi 
in a natural irta^ :of thing^^ the d^ciUaition ne?tr 
(kparts fii^ Icom Ih^ mmn : i{ it doe^» jiits gr^ 
eacceis reoeiTes m instlmt <^h^fc hjf t1)« : a§t|ii«l 
tfiansDfii^slcm ^ buiUiofi; whi^ is a toixiiv^dily 
always.sfit io molAm by ihe slightest is^i^ta^ at* 
tending it, being ihe tBio^t |^ortahle» .4n4 reqH|rili|: 
^ pj^etttrattonth&n.aoy^tbef.aQd being th^ )(^ 
Habk t6 mk &om 0^ ieaprioe of icustom. 

Another f^oint a«iui»ed in this r^«^oning j^^ t)i^ 
button and ooin a»e virtuidlx the ^aoie tbi^jj^ ip aU 
snob tiAnisactioiis^ To the foreign iner<^apt tbe 
matter not ih^/orm of the cpimnodi^ cQRrt|t»iips 
its value. . To biro a pound of e^incid gobl will npt 
be ^iwcth more thw ft poufid <>f gpM ia bftR?^ At 
bome howe^ref it may be (h^ougbt there is ^npe 
diffiecenee : and iindoUbte<Sy for home . use^ the 
com is pr^femble^ and its y^w isj^ightly in^re^sed 
hy having p^sed through the JMKnt. This increase 
of :iEabie has enabled inany countries tp take whajt 
is called a, seignoi:age or te^U at. the Mint; tbiat is, 
he who carries gold to be coined receives back 
from the Mint something less than he brought^ in 
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cron^deration of the inordased yalue thus ^ven io 
the totnmoclity.^ In our own Mint this pritctiee 
doecT not prevail : the same quantity premely b 
delivered out coined, which was brought uncoined i 
the otily loss the owner sustains by the process 
being that of the interest of the itioney during the 
dday of coinage. It (Should seem therefore diat 
bullion with us can. never be long below its value 
in C6in, i. e. below what is technically called the 
Mint price; because it is so easily convertible at 
th6 wiH of the Owner into the more valuable form. 

Cut it: may be saSa, that bullion will often be 
€l6dt^e the 'Mint price; because when once turned 
into coin it U, as it were, imprisoned t it can neither 
legally be turned back into the fotm of bullion, nor 
legally ht exported. Such undoubtedly is the law 
of the lai^d. But there is no fact more certain, than 
that these laws are wholly inefficient whenever m 
profit attends the violation of them. No man of 
the slightest experience Of knowledge in m^cantile 
aflaifB is ignorant of the fict: no man, except for 
the sake of argunrient, supposes it to be otherwise. 
Ties of law, alicl even of religion, it is perfectly 
notorious, are altogether useless. ' If thtt coin is 
not smMggWd abroad, it is melted into htri, and 
sworn off as foreign gold for expottatbu. Liirge 
dealings, limited only by the de^rtands of trad^, 
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of both kindls take place : and altli6ugh there is no 
doubt that dandestiiie exportation is the main 
diannel through which the traffic is carried on^ yet 
the form of an oath for the purp6se of rendering 
melted coin legally exportable is too well known 
to be but a slight obstacle — an obstacle reducible, 
like all other matters of trnde^ to an average ex- 
pressed in money. Practically therefore it cannot 
interfere with the correctness of our conclusions, 
whenever the profit of sending bulHon abroad is 
such as to exceed that average, which has never 
been rated at more than 5 per cent. : and the 
clandestine exportation of cpin which involves no 
peijury, but merely runs the risk of seizure, is 
practised to a much greater extent. 

Now itwas proved during the enquiry made by the 
Bullion Committee, that foreign exchanges had for 
ft long time been permanently unfavourable to this 
country, in a degree far exceeding the limit above 
mentioned, namely, the cost of remitting bullion, 
tind which by practical men was stated to be rarely 
more, than 5 per cent, even in time of war. In 
the case of Hamburgh ia particular, the exchange 
. jiad been as low as 29.8, which denotes a loss <^ 
about 17 per cent : and for a long time previous 
to the enquiry, the discount, although varying, 
might "be fairly taken ^t Id per cent. 
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The argument therefore for the ctepreciatibii of 
our currency was simple and deaf. As the 
sending of bullion to Hamburgh i^ould save th|$ 
dboount^ and the expense of sending ner^er at 
theutitiost exce^ed 7 per cent, a mefcbaht would 
nalumlly hare reooufsei to that tiK)de of pay- 
ment rather than suffer so great a Id^. But if 
he attempted to do so, he found that to buy 
bullion iti England with bank paper would inVolve 
liim in as great a loss as the discount of his bill. 
For instance, that to obtain bullion equal in weight 
to 100 guineas, he must give bank notes to thei 
aixiount of 112, 115, oir even 120 guineas, accord- 
ing^ a& the case might be. This theii was another 
ineasure of the depreciatioiv of the paper as com- 
pared with coin: for no. one pretends that 112, 
ll6i or 120 guineas in specie would ^^ver be given 
to procure gold equal only to 100 guineas'. 

; ' It sfaoiAd always be Temembered that tbe depressioii^ of 
tbe exchange is not proposed as a sole test of the depre- 
<3atioh of curreocgr. There being two causea which reguhite 
the exch^nge^Tiz. the balance of payihents, and the intrinsic 
"▼alue of the currency, the^e' may operate eHher in con^ 
junction or in oppo^ion to each other. In the fi^st case, 
the rate of, exchange will be as ^hdr ^m, in the second b$ 
their d\ff^ence. If for instance tbe balance of paymeois be 
4 per cent, against us, and the currency also depreciated 
4 per dent. Uie depression of the exchange will be 8f per cent. 
If the balance of payments be 4 per cent, in our fevour, and 
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The reasoAing of Mr. Vansittart against this 
«rguBHent.is curious. He does not deny that if 
guineas were to be had, they would be sent out to 
save this dbcount, but he ren>ind6 us that it would 
fiot be legal to do so. The fact b admitted on 
all hands, that coin unll be exported in sudi a 
state of things, and he himself statei it, and reasons 
upon it again and i^iii: but he Says it ought 
not to be so, and seems t6 think this an answer 
to the proof above adduced of the difference of 
value in our paper and our .coin. : Paper canmrt 
purcbjEise bullion except at a couflAderable los^ 
Coin will purchase it at little or no J bss. Cpia 
therefo^re ifr more valuable than' paper* ,No, sayi 
Mr. Vansittart, if the law Ivere eofdrcec^ c<Ha 
could not be so employed. But is tbe law en<^ 
forced? C^» it be enforced ? Mr. Vai^ittMrt b1(n- 
self shall answer : 

<< The Bank has sometimes been obliged to purchase 
^ gc^d at a ooflsiderBUe loss; hut this bis ahri^s hsp* 

the currency depreciated as befbre^ th^ qaaatities wiU iien* 
tralize each other, and the exchange will be vXpmr,' If, lastly^ 
the balance of payjneiits be 4 per cent, in our favour, but 
the depredation of currency 80 or 24 per cent, the de- 
pression of the exchange , will only be as l6 or ^ per cent 
In this imanner the premium giten in bank paper for 
gomeaj^ which often exceeded the nominal rate of exehange, 
is easily accounted for ; the balance of pajmeais, or the real 
exchange^ being at that time in our favour. 
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<* pened in consequence ofi^the foreign demand for gdd 
<< dri^ining away our cok^ by clandestine exportation." 
Speech on the Bullion Resolutions j 1811, p. 37« 

" When bullion is a more advantageous mode of re- 
*^ ibittance than bills, gold bullion is sought after for 
** exportation : exportable gold rises higher than that 
<^ which cannot be legally expcntad, and is first sent 
** abroad. A clandestine or fraudulent exportation of 
** coin, or of ingots produced fi-om coin, soon follows." 
p. S9. ^ 

. <^ Since 1809, a further depression of the exchange 
'^ has taken place, and a greater quantity of coin has 
*• gone out of the country." p. 50. 

These passages all lie within a few pages of one 
another. And yet in the same speech, Mr. Vanr 
sittart does not think it beneath himself to address 
the following language to the House, and after- 
wards, by means of the press^ to the country at 

large. 

*< Po the Committee then mean that the law will be 
*< ineffectual, and that a real though clandestine ex- 
«^ portation of coin will take place? I will not do the 
« C!ommittee, I will not do the learned gentleman, the 
"injustice of suspecting they can mean to countenance 
" a system, which gives the illegal a decided advantage 
" over ^e fair dealer, which habituates and hardens 
," the trader in the evasion and breach of the law; 
." nay, which is carried on by direct firaud and peijury." 
p. 5. 

To affect all this moral sensibility about a fact 
h2 
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which is perfectly notocious — which is by every 
writer on the subject assumed as necessaiy, and 
incapable of bdng prevented — ^nay, which he him- 
self for his own argument presently after assumes 
and reasons upon— is something worse than solemn 
mockery. The very term exchange Indeed has no 
meaning, except on the supposition of the trans- 
action which is thus awfully deprecated. * It is not 
exchange of commodities, nor exchange of bill^ but 
exchange of the currency of one country for the cur- 
rency of another, which the name originally imports 
— which is the basis of all commerce between civi- 
lized nations — and without which no intercourse 
but that of barter could take place among. them. 

Let it be observed moreover, that for the sake 
of heightening the glow of his description, Mr. 
Vansittart calls the clandestine exportation of 
coin a fraud. In what sense the word fraud 
is here used I do not perfectly understand. When 
melted coin is sworn off for exportation, most 
probably there is perjury; although even here 
it by no means follows that the exporter knew 
the gold to be melted down from coin : but in 
the case of clandestine exportation, the revenue 
is not defrauded: the gold runs the risk of seizure, 
it is true, but no duttf is withheld from Govem- 
mfent, and certainly no fraud is practised on indi- 
viduals. To induce a man to take less than the 
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y^lue x>i his pi^Operty under pretence of giving Inm 
an equivalent^ is much more like a frauduki^ 
transaction; and the motto Mea ffam onrnis 
wopld better suit the author of such a measure^ 
tbaii the imputation of fraud on those whom he 
tempts by an exorbitant profit to violate or evadie 
thelat<r. 

The whole however of Mr. Vansittatfs argument 
is built on this foundation : and he prevtkiled upon 
the H^use of Commons to sanction it, by adopting a 
resolution^ ds contradictoiy to Mr. Homer's state* 
ment, upon which in reality it has no bearing. 

Mr. Hortier had argued, that if bank paper was 
worth as much as coin, it vi^ouldbuy gold as well a^ 
coin : but bank paper could hot be so employed ex- 
cept at a great loss— as much as 15 or 20 per cent. 
— ^whik coin was so employed freely, and was itself 
biesides sent out of the kingddm instead of bullion 
so rapidly, in consequence of this enormous profit, 
that it had totally disappeared. 

Mr. Vahsittart^s resolution declares, that in pubEc 
estimation bank paper and coin are equivalent, eay 
cept where this object is in view : that is, excepting 

^Resolved, That the promissory notes of the said company 
have hitherto been^ and are at this time^ held in public esti- 
mation to be equivalent to the legal coin of the realm^ and 
generally accepted as such in all pecuniary transactions to 
which such coin is lawfully applicable. 
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the Yery proof which is ofiered of the point in 
question. 

By this time it had become perfectly notorious 
that agents were employed in eviery town of the 
kingdom to collect guineas by offering a premkini 
in bank paper. A law had passed rendering the 
transaction penal, and some convictions had taken 
place. The traffic however was not in the slightest 
degree interrupted. The dealers collected gokl 
from ti'adesnien, who sold their goods at a cheaper 
rate when paid. in specie. The profit was thus 
divicfed among several, according to the number of 
hands through which the coin passed before ex^ 
portatton — the mmn risk remaining only with the 
eiqporter, while the intermediate dealings were 
never brought to light except by spies and in^ 
formers. Of. the fact, and of the motive for the 
fact, there could be no doubt ^. 

Yet Mr. Vansittart asks his opponents in Par- 
liament whether theif have ever found this diflFer- 
enoe in price. No instances, he avers, have been 
proceed — therefore we are not to suppose there 

« " From the days of Locke till the present time I have 
'' no where seen the fact disputed. It is by all writers indis- 
•' criminately allowed, that no penalties can preven,t the coia 
** from being melted when its value as bullion becomes supe- 
•' rior to its value as coin." Ricardo*s RepI^ to Bo6<mquet^ 
p. 42. 
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^»ere bny* All the liquor ha^ escaped^ and . fifae 
cask is empty : yet if we eanrioit point out th^ leak, 
^e have no right t6 say" tbieit the yessiel was ddee^ 
tive. 

But whjere is the candoui'of 'thus pressing the 
argumientum ad honmem^ when the (juestioi^ is 
not whether the thipg be creiKtliUe, but wheth^ 
it be done ? Individuals absftain ff otn dok^ niany 
things perfectly lawful mfor^ €ons!cienHa,r hut 
which frofn various .motives th^ do not GlK>ose to 
ei^ge in« £it(her it is, not iti theh: lini9 o£jbusinessjp 
or tliere is % prf J«4ice, ,or ft ti^k,ibr\ a IrQubfo^.olr 
ap odium attending H. Money; defiling i$' mit thi 
in,ost respectable calling^eny^mjoreithali deidihg ill 
<^ld dofthes^i iBut-^thciy m^if both he ex^siitf;iHth 
a sale con^oii^ce: i|nd even^ifrwe our^lven 3hpiiU 
have sc]:uples pfl cppscienice, y^et j^ there are idwsjfy 
people tp be found wl)p do. this :workiWh<^4 is^:^ 
use, where, I may say, pi?, th? honesty, of pF|Sfte^i|ig 
that it is not done as certainly and as re^i^}y 
as if we were»engag?,d ,ni'it wrs^ve^ ?. V?^ does 
it, is a ppmt perfecUj.^pcJi^fintJo the argmnept/ 
. :\ ■..; . /-';Fjao', •'/. 1-: '. \\- I . ./.ucm;: 

The npxX groimd I^r;.xY^,«i^^ J^^^ \HP\\i*> 
jth^t th|e, cpntinuai^ce of an unfavourable, ex^l^^^^jige 
against a country, &r exceeding the expense of 
transmitting, bullion, is no proof of a depcemted 
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currency in tliat country ; and he abounds with 
estamplesin wfaidi tbu anomalous mode of defiling; 
according to him, pr^vbiled. At a time when our 
paper was convertible into specie at the will of th* 
kbldjsr/he contends that similar depressions of the 
exciiabge have been known— that during Queen 
Anne%wars^ for eleven years tojgether, the exchange 
Tras depressed eveti to a loss of 12 and 1^ per 
o^t.^when the expense of conveying specie could 
ii5t amouht to 3^ per cent.'' — that for some 
years afljer the American war the exchange with 
Hamburgh eontinueil from S to 8. per cent, against 
SbglMid, when the.ekpense of Ending sp^e could 
not Hav<i "bein mbre than S per cent.*— that 
Mt7Q0l the exdiahge between London and Ham^ 
bbt^ti Wii« n^r S per ceht; in favour of London, 
tbe expi^i^^ oJf importing gold from Hamburgh 
typing fitlle tnbre than 3 per cent. : yet there iwas 
Hb^ paper^ icurreHC^ at Hambiirgli at that time or 

^ i%e\;efj/'^m^ye^r,'^ hbwever, continues Mr. 
Van^ittSftt^ Who seems to think the effect of hii 
argument heightened by contrast, ^^ the very same 
f*^ykiir the exchange was in I^ovember 6. per cent. 
^AgaihstEngland.^ That the alteration should have 

^ S)^6b 6n the BuUion Rcsoktioiis, p. Ill, 
» Ibid. p. 115. k Ibid. p. 19. 
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taken place within a few months^ is as strong a 
proof as could be desired of the soundness of the 
principle we maintain. That excessive depression 
naturally corrected itself: and the reaction was so 
violent as to carry the excess to the other side ; 
enormous gain having the natural effect of drawing 
so many competitors, as for a short time to reverse 
the market. 

Indeed if a hundred such cases had been pro- 
duced, in which, according to the statement, a great 
prc^t presented itself by resorting to a simple and 
common expedient, which however no one adopted 
- — if this relative position apparently continued for 
several years between two of the greatest, most intel- 
ligent, and. most active trading cities in the world, 
containing thousands of persons whose sole busi- 
ness it is to make a profit by sending to each other 
whatever commodity will find a good market, and to 
whom nothing is more familiar than such transactions 
' — what would theconclusion of any reasonable, man 
be from such a representation ? Not surely that 
disinterestedness, or apathy, or ignoratice could 
e»st to such a degree — but that there must be»some 
inaccuracy or some defect in the statement— that 
all the circumstances of the case were not before 
him — that it was a problem to be solved, not a fact 
to be recorded, and produced in evidence as occa- 
sion might require, to illustrate the nature of com- 



merce and politkml esonpti^y* If ik\i^ whole case 
w^re thoiroyghly sifted^ be wQvXd sayi it would pro- 
bably t^rn. on% that no profit, could be derived from 
tb^ transaction, for if a profit to that extept could 
^e made, the transaction fnust have takei;! place. 
To suppose it otherwise, is to give up the great 
9nd oi^ly fundamental principlje on which all cqnEV- 
mercial proceedings rest. To suppose thata oiodjd 
of dealing attended by loss would be preferred by 
a merchant to one attended by profif, when both 
are equally prapticabl^, is t^ perfect absurdity — and 
liothing can be more puerile, thfin to support an 
argument by ^ifch ^ case, however iisgful it might 
be to propose it to a student ip th$ theory apd 
practice of coQiitierce as a problem fpr solution. 

Yet not only Mr. Vansittarti but a merchant of 
high character and abilities has resorted to the 
same mode of reasoning. Mr. Bosanquet follows 
up the whole of Mr. Vansittart'^. system, even to 
the point of declaring that the standard of our 
currency is that pounds whatever it may he, in 
which Government pays the interest of the nalional 
debt. • At present I shall only produce, both as a 
spedmen of the reasoning of these gentlemen, and 
of the mode of refutation that must be resorted 
to, the case alledged by Mr. Bosanquet of an un- 
favourable exchange Hdth Hamburgh and with 
Paris. Aa a single example, it mf^y b^ worth whHe 
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to state the bane in sdrhe detail^ together wkh Mr. 
Rieardo's analyd$ of the riddle. 

Mr. B. observes, that in tiie years 1764 to 1768, 
the exchange with Paris was 6 to 9 per cent. 
agam^ London^— at \tie ^me time the exehange 
with Hamburgh was during the whole period 2 to 
6 per cent, in/kv&uf of London. Here then ap^ 
. Jiears to be a profit of t2 to 14 per cent, feir 
the expence, in time of peace, of ))aying the debt 
to Fans with gold from Hambui^h — ^at least 8 *r 
iO per deiit. above What it would cost in hct. 
Agi^, the es^ange with Haktburgh in feVourof 
London c^tinued ^veral years such as to con« 
slitUte a preihiuitti after deddbting all expenees of 
6 per cent, on the iiKlportation of gold iiito Eng^ 
laiid : yet the exchange was not rectified thereby. 
Thirdly, in 1775, 6, and 7, the exchange mA 
Paris was 5, 6, 7, and 8 per cent, against Londpn, 
when half th^ amount would have conveyed gotd 
to Paris, and one fourth would have paid the debts 
of Paris at Amsterdam. 

Here Mr. B. leaves the probleth, implying either 
that merchants cKd not see the profit, or did not 
f%ard it: whereas the Only rational conclusion 
from such a statement is^ that there rtiust be some 
oii^mstances behind^ which if known would ac- 
count for the phenomenon upori the ordibary prin- 
ciples of trade. Mr. Hicardo undertadees the in- 
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vestigation, and by the aid of a clear intellect joined 
to a perfect knowled^ of mercantile affairs^ un-r 
ravels the whole mystery, 

A6 to the. exchange betH^ees Hamburgh and Loiif 
don, he shews, first, tb^ Musbet^s tables, on wbieh 
Mt. B. builds his calculation, are, by the author's 
own c<ipfession in a. subsequent. editiQ|i,.^rroneou$; 
Ii^tead of 33.8, the par; Mr. Mushqt says, should 
have been 34.1 U. . S^^Qondly, because gold is the 
standard of this country and silver that of* Qain- 
burgh,;and the reWtiye value of gold, and silver is 
liable tci vsiri^ition, the pitr of exchange can nev^ 
Jbe ab^ol|i|e^ lixeifi,: ^4 upon enmuii^ t^e cases 
in qii^tion> liihe differj^n^e arising from tli^s cfuase 
as found to havebeeoi full 3 p§r cent.r^rBal4ng the 
reil p^r 36.1iV instead of 33.8, a$ st^t^^ ip die 
4ablesjof Mnsbet's first e4itio?i. . 

Thirdly, this correction of the author*^, ort acr 
eiaunt of the par of silver against silver, Mr. Q'ips^do 
finds upon: consulting K^y's table to.be too;low 
by I per cent. > 

^Fourthly, the tables Mr. B. has consulted n^ke 
no allowance for what is called usances^ th^t is^ 
interest for.2i months, which it has b^en the in- 
variable custom to allow in bills d^fvn between 
London andHambinigh — making a iurther di&i>- 
ence <if 1 per cent. \ .. : . ' 

The sum. of these several corrections induces the 
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exchatige witbhi tbe fimite i^tipposed by the Bullion 
Cammitte)?^ immely, the expense of transmitting 
bullion from one place to the other. By a &imilat 
process the excess in the exchange bet^vieen Paris 
and London is' shewn to be nominal and not real*, 
the Frenchlmint taking a seignorage of 8 per cent, 
that is, raising the nominal above the real value of 
the coin in that proportion ; which of course must 
be strudc off when it is considered as exchangeable 
witli a foreign currency. 

Another paradox, much vaunted by the *it- 
nkter, and supported like all the : rest by Mi*'. 
Bosanquet-»-viz. that gold has often been much 
b^er than the mint price for a long time toge- 
ther, during a sound state of our currency, is 
made to fall before the same" rigorous and jexact 
investigation. But I forbear to enter any ferther 
into these computetions — essential as they i^re to 
the argument, and higlily illustrative of the abilities 
of the writer who stepped forward to vindicate the 
truth. Only ^ me be permitted to remark, that 
t^is thode of reasoning, once exposed in the way it 
is, ought to divest its authors of all claim to our 
iionfidence, and that even when the solution is ni)t 
at hand^ yet the application of the principle above 
mentioned, whenever it is applicable^ ought in all 
reasim to be accepted as a suffident (femonstration. 
Prodis in mercantile dealings, what gruvitntion 
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is in the system of tiie uttiWirse r fMd tio i^Ulmi 
IS worth listening t(H which s\i()poSes the abseil^ 
<^that viniverssd principle. « 

Jki&Ke we quit the suliject however^ it may be 
wdl to subjoin Mr. Ricirdo's owil refleol&ons u|K>n 
%(tr. Bosanquet's argutoent^ which be has aimlyzed 
vrith ^o much pawnee. 

^^ I eannot h^Ip here obser^ng, liiat it must 
^^exmte astonishmeht, that a Britiah merchant 
^ should seriously believe it poaaiMe, that, in tiuK 
^ 0f ptece, a net profit^ after payiag ail ekpences, 
^'^{rom lOiMl^fet cdnt. should have been 
^ made by the ekportatidh of gold from Hamburgh 
•^ lo Pari^ during four years-^ profit, which, firote 
^* the quick returns^ would have enabled an^ person 
^ engaging in sudi undertakings M have cleared 
^ mote than 100 per terit. per annum on ^ the 
^ capital empl<^ed ; and that too in a trade, the 
^slightest fluotuistMns tif Which are watched by a 
^ class bf men frovchrbial lor tbeir shrewdness, 
^ todin wlMob dompetition ii earned to the greieltest 
^^mlent. . « * . • That facts such i» these should be 
••brought foifwa?d te invalidate a theory^ the rea- 
•• sofiaU^ntes of wMdi is allowed, is a melandholy 
•• proof (A the p^er of ^prejudice over very eti- 
•• l^tehed nundsi** < ! 

The.astoniBhment bore mpressed canhaticooeeed 
my oW% at reading in the splsecbes of a GKattitsettUr 



of the Exch^ijer, published ty^lwro^ie^ a gtwr^H 
^carcity^ of gold ass^erted, and oj9E!pir^4 as an es^^ 
planation of the high price of b#Iion in {^nglapi}* 
as if gold were, like grain^ a thUig ol annual oon* 
sumptipn and repro4uction/ a^ liable tp he i^ 
fected by an unfavourable season; or s^ if hlf 
readers did not know that eyery coinmi^)ty goes 
to that market where it is most^ in 4^Q[ifin4'-^Qd 
thf^t v^h^re the law& qf ^ country tender it uselesi^ 
it wiU neither l^ broqght tp it nor remain there. 
It w^is under th^ iofluenee^ I pi*esi:|pie, of th^ «a9;i^ 
caiinsels^ that a gold Qoinage of savereig^s late^ 
j^9olf plaqe— that p^oplje wojadciwdal^th^if l^viqg 
us akpost 1^^ sopq as sent intp circuhi;ti<^K^frr-aiid 
then suggestedi this a,s a proof thai the tlmt ^m 
not yet cofif^e fpr ^ ^^sifmption of cashrpayn^wMlft. 
\yill the tirfl§ ^Ter ^^o^e, if we wait tiU the c^tfcaw 
of commerce has ceased to floif in the: channel ^ 
profit? 

From the (^^p^e high aA^hori(.y we are told ^Iso, 
that 'Mf QVff cHfreR^y hft4 ip faqt becoppf^ ^ leto 

" casioped a fall of t|iae?|Bhf«?gp'*"^a*4 " th*ta^ 
." minutiqp qf the v^Jweof 9:arr<?pay at, hpme nu^y h^e 
" th? effect pjf ipappqvw^ Uie e^^flh^Hg^ hut mm^ 
^* by pos^^ifify (Jlepves9 ^";"<]io««irineii, which 

* Speech on tbp BuUfoa Question/ p. 2«. 

»^i^.p ^,aa;. 
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may b^ convenient for the purpose of forcing a 
teitiporary measure on the public, but which no 
man, one i^uld think, who values his reputation as 
a finander would wish to place on record and sub- 
mit to their cooler judgment, as his deliberate 
opinions. 

' Th^ are convenient moreoyer as introductory 
to the revival of a policy^ often practised in ruder 
times^ but which for more than two centuries lias not 
been suggested in our own, that of a debasement of 
'ike coinage. If ev^ attempted in this country, it 
will of course be proposed under the more courtly 
Title of lowering the standdrdj bints of which have 
certainly been thrown out by tiie advocates of our 
paper-system, but which I trust there is yet public 
virtue enough remaining in the country to reject 
with indignation, if any minister should ever be so 
bardy as to advise it. 

That these fears are hot wholly mthout founda- 
tion will appear by adverting to the language Mr. 
Vansittart has held on the subject of a legal stand- 
dttdy a par); of his argument which deserves more 
serious attention than hits hitherto been given to 
it, updn constitutional grounds as well as on the 
common principles of justice and honour. 

The first argument indeed against, a fixed 
standard may siafely be left to the judgment of 
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mjr readers^ mthout any attempt at refutation. 
Beeaose^ the mint weight of a guinea is 5 dwts^ 
9| grs. fntt a guinea is considered by law to be good 
iuifency till it is worn below 6 dwts. 8 grs., Mr. 
Vansittart asks, Whldi am I to r^ard as Hit fixed 
standard^ ? a specimen of verbal cavilling, which 
for the credit of his station had better have been 
otnitted, but which for the credit of one's own cause 
it is always satisfactory to see on the adversary's 
iside. 

Having established this notable position, that 
•* the legal coin of the country never possessed a 
" value estimated by a fixed weight of gold or silver 
** bullion %•* he infers very logically that bank-notes 
therefore, which represent this coin, never had a 
standard value, and therefore cannot have lost it. 
" Perhaps I ought not to call this the first argu- 
ment, for I perceive a little before Mr. Vansittart 
had contended that our silver currency also had no 
standard, because for any sum not exceeding 26/. it 
was legal tender however worn, and because of pay* 
ments made in actual cash, at least 999 in 1000 
ar^ milder that' Value. It is a good rule in reason- 
ing to estimate ai^uments, as prudent men estimate 
payments, pondere non numero^t^ rule which 

^ Speech on the BuUion Resolutions^ p. 13. 
<> Ibid. p. 14. 

K 
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ou^t perbapsf to have led to the disregard of this, 
passage altogether ; for I cannot believe that anjr 
person seriously examining the question can accept 
it as a proqfox even a presumption that we have na 
legal standard) because the law declares that in no 
distance shall a gold ^oin fall below it more than 
toa certain point, and because having provided that 
small payments only shall be made in silver coin» 
(which cannot therefore a&ct foreign exchanges,): 
it does not specify the ]osst>f weight which shall be 
sufficient to stop their currency. Only let it be 
remembered that even in. the case of silver coin^ 
it is more proper to say, that it is legal ten^c 
however wam^ than, as Mr. Vansittart says,. a< 
Mfhatever weight; because the original wei^t^ 
even of them, is as fixed as any thing human can 
be ; and no English coin was ever liegally oirrent 
thajt did not first issue from the mint 

Having thus, to use his own words^ ^^ overturned 
" the basis** of Mr. Horner's resolutions^ Mr. Van- 
sittart declares himself prepared to prove, in oppo- 
sition to the doctrine of a fixed standard of current 
coin, the prerogative of the Crown to reguiaie the 
standard '* by a reference to the soundest legal 
** authondes, and the repeated and acknowledged 
** practice of ages p." 

p Speech on the BoUion Resolutions, pi €8» 



It 18 this assertion, followed up by a Resolution'', 
which, to my sorrow as well as surprise, obtained 
the iftanetion of the House of Commons, that ap- 
pears to ^ive the question a most important oha- 
tacter. For if the prerogative of the Crown be 
such as to make any quantity whatever of the pre- 
cious iloetals, according^ to pleasure, or any sub- 
stance, no matter what, lead, paper, or leathery 
stand for a pound sterling, this certainly is '^ a 
^ k^c which leaves no man any thing that he can 
** call his own** — ^which subjects every man's pro* 
pcrty to be modified or even extinguished at the 
win of the Sovereign. 

Mr. Vansittart does indeed say, that he and hfe 
colleagues have no intention to propose this exer^ 
cise of the prerogative to relieve the wants of Go- 
vernment; and he even goes on to admit, that 
" during the existence of a public 'debt, the alter-^ 
^ a^oii of the standard of money would be an act 



^ Bewlved, That the right of establishing and regulating 
the legal money of this kingdom hath at all times been a 
royal prerogative, vested in the Sovereigns thereof, who have, 
frdm time to time, exercised the same as they have seen fit, 
lH^ eftang^g such legal money, or altering and varying the 
value, and enforcing or restraining the circulation thereof, 
by Proclamation, or in concurrence with the Estates of the 
realm by Act of Parliament: and that such legal money 
cannot lawfully be defaced, melted down, or exported. 

k2 
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^^ of bankruptcy, and a direct fraud on the public 
*^ creditpr, as well as every private creditor''.^* 
This^ to be sure, is some ground of comfort ; for 
if the standard be not altered, till the whole na- 
tional debt is paid off, we and our children have 
little, it is presumed, to fear upon that account. 
But why then should the topic have been intro- 
duced? What bearing has it upon the point in 
debate ? If this power must be in abeyance while 
the public debt continues, it is perfectly nugatory 
to advert to it, when the question is. Does not the 
Government at this moment defraud the pirt)lic 
creditor by paying him interest in a depreciated 
cjirrencyr-by requiring him to take bank-notes in 
payment, or nothing ? 

The creditor says, Pay me in legal coin. TWs 
answer is. Bank-paper is as good as coin. The 
creditor denies it, and contends that bank-paper is 
notoriously of less value than coin, and to such a 
degree, that Government has itself been driven to 
make the sale of it for less than its nominal value 
in coin, penal. 

To what purpose, I repeat, is it, to reply to this 
i^rgument, as Mr. Vansittart does in his first Re-t 
solution, that the King has the power of regulating 

' The injustice is the same to every private creditor whe- 
ther there be a public debt or not. 
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the standard vftmr coinage P He surely does not 
mean to call bank^paper our coinage. Indeed part 
ci his argument is, that banki^paper is not made 
ieg6A tender, and that the public creditor may wkit, 
if he {leases, till the Bank Restriction Airit is re^ 
pealled, foi" his dividends. How then is this ma^dm 
of the king's prerogative to be applied? The com 
IS not altered in value. It is the paper that is de** 
preciated; Unless theriefore he means that the 
king's prerogative can make that /^op^ legal tender^ 
the assertion has not the slightest connexion with 
the subject in dispute. 

Is it then meant to display Aie forbearance of 
ministers in not having put forth the full stirength 
of the crown, and to warn men how they friet at 
this petty grievance, when so much ' greater a 
burden might have been laid upon them ? Or is it 
thrown Out as assort. of challenge on a point of 
constitutional law, curious indeed and important, 
though irrelevant to the subject in hand ? 

Of the importance of such a dedaration from a 
minister of state there can be no doubt. And it in 
wdl that the declaration was met on the spot, by 
one of the ablest and most luminous answers that 
a, question of constitutional policy ever called forth. 
I allude, to the speech of Mr. Canning, which not 
only unravels with singular grace and perspicuity 
the whole sophistry of his opponent's reasoning, on 
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the subject of ourrmcy and exchan^e^ hxA has 
placed this doetirine in particular, which wfears sa 
ambiguous and n^enacing an aspect in tl^ Reso« 
Intion of the House of pommons^ upon its true 
l^tthds both of lavr and poficy. Whoever has 
read the two speeches of Mr. Canning on ti»f 
subject^ as published by himself, mil perceive ilo«r 
largely I am indebted to them for the matter ef 
tins pamphlet^-T-a debt which I shall perhaps best 
discharge by endeavouring to extend its oUigation 
as widely as possible to others* 

The Resolution asserts the king's prerogative to 
^^ alter and vary the value of the legal money, of 
•' the kingdom either by Proclamation^ or in. com\V 
** currence with the Estates, of the realm by Act 
^^ of Parliament,*' The word value must l»re be 
mid^rstood to mean the current t^a;&i^-^that rate 
ftccordiog to whuHi debts and pecuniary contract9 
may lawfully be discharged: for, as to the ia-^ 
trimio value of the metal being affected by the 
edi^t of a Sovereign^ at an Act of Parliament, it is 
att ,idea which none but sudi financiers as the 
f^urtiers of Canute can be supposed to entertain* 
. As Mr. Vansittort did not think it necessary to 
ffodooe any legal authorities to this fumx^ llie foU 



' See page 07. 
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!ow}^^tra4t from Judge BltitkBtotie' mny HtVeW 
tt^ow sonie light upon it: 

^' The denominatidn^ or the vi^e for whi(^ Uie 
^ iHuii is Co pass current, is lUfiewi^e m the breast; 
^- of the Kiog ; and if fmy uimauaA pieces are 
^^ ^kied, thfe' value lAusI be a&oerteined by pr<h- 
^^> clama^n^ In order to fix the valu^^ the weight 
** and the &nene^ of the metal ire td be tl^ken 
/into eonsiden^ioift together. When a giv^n 
^' weight of g6ld or «il?er is of ft §piven fineness^ it 
^^ is thdn of the true $tanda):d^ and dallejd sterling 

^^ tnetal and bf thief sterling metal all the 

^^ 60in of the kiogdotn must be tnade, by the star 
"tute 25 Ed. IIL c. 13/ So that the Idn^^ 
j^ (irerogativ^ seemeth hot td extend to th6 deba^i'^ 
^^ ing or ei^iailcing the value of the coin below or 
'Vf^ov^ the sterling Value; though Sir Mat&eUr 
'^ Hide appears to be of aTiother <>|)iilibn. Thfe 
^^ kiog may also^ by his proclftmdtion, legitiMatcf 
^^ f0r0tgn icoin, ahd make it current here^ declaring 
*' at what talue it shidl be taken in paynd^nts. But 
*^ thkSf I apfprehfend, dught to b^ by tomplirii^il 
"with the standard cff oOr own cdin; otherwise 
^* the e<msent of Parliametft will be fledessary ^^ 

About the amhority of an Act of Parii^imeifl 
thefe can be no questioni It is the authoriQr of 

* Commeataries^^b* i* c. 7* §• 4'« 
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ihe King, without Parliament, whieh Mr. Van-^ 
sittart aeems desirous of representing, as com- 
petent to alter the current value df our coin ; that 
is, tO'Oonipel his subjects to tak^ it either at t^e 
sa^e rate [ when iti real value is les^ned, or at a* 
higher rate when its real value renfrains the same.' 
If the Resolution does not mean this, it means' 
ifiothing. - But this is precis$efy the san^e thing, as' 
faking his subjects' money without their consent; 
For the debts and engagements of Government 
amy thus be discharged (as often has been done by 
despotic sovereigns) with a less quantity of the 
precious metaU than tvas really due. To do this,' 
Mr. Vaftsittart jujitly observes, is a direct ftaud on 
the public creditor. Does he mean then that the. 
Sovereign has a right to commit this fraud .^ That 
the King cannot tait his subjects without the au- 
thority of Parliament, but that he may cheat theni' 
by his own authority ? So nibnstrous a propo-' 
^tion could hardly have been endured, much less 
sanctioned by; the House of Commons. Nekher do 
I think so ill of the author of this Resolution, as to 
aspect him of entertaining it. 

Vet one is here placed in a perplexing dilemnia.' 
For if he goes no farther than Blackstohe, who 
thinks '^the King's prerogative does not extend to 
*^ the debasing or enhancing the value of the coin'* 
— ^if he means no more than that the authority 
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either of an Act of Parliament or of a Proclamation 
is pecessaty to give currency to the coins, their 
absolute and relative value being previously settled 
according to strict justice, what iS" the import of 
that " reference to the soundest 1^1 authorities 
^' and the repeated and acknowledged practice of 
'^ ages V' which is announced with so mueh so- 
lemnity in his speech ? and to which moreover he 
thinks it expedient to subjoin a declaration, both 
on his own part and on that of Mr. Percetvd, that 
they have no intention of proposing an alteration 
in the standard of our money P Why this re- 
ference to the soundest legal authorities, if he 
means nothing more recondite than Judge Black- 
stane's Commentaries ?— and why this mention of 
repeated and acknowledged practice^ if he means 
only the practice of the last two centuries, which 
no one ever arraigned, and which certainly has lio 
connexion with the subject then under discussion, 
the forced circulation of bank-paper? Sorely 
the King's prerogative has nothing to do with the 
paper of the bank. 

It is well known to all who have made en- 
quiries on the subject, that although the coin has 
at several periods of our history been debased, 
so that from a pound of silver, which formerly was 

'Page68. 
L 
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coined into twenty shillings, sixty-six shillings are 
now coined, yet the standard has never been 
lowered from the 43d of Eliz. when sixty-^two shil- 
lings were coined out of the pound, until last year, 
when the number was increased to sixty-six ; the 
-recent measure being justified on the score of con- 
venience, and as not affecting the general rate of 
our currency, which ever since the year 1773 has 
•been .measured by the standard of gold: and the 
standard of our gold coin still remaining unaltered, 
the legal tender in silver being also reduced to £orty 
shillings, it was admitted on all sides to be no en- 
croachment on the principle of a permanent stand- 
tnrd of currency* Does then Mr. Vansittart mean 
1^ this appeal to." repeated and acknowledged 
** practice," to propose the arUtrary practice of our 
Sovereigns prior to the reign of Elizabeth— practice 
'which has been discontinued not only since the 
.Revolution, but which even the Stuart princes in 
all their difficulties never dared to imitate--does 
he propose this as evidence of the King's pre- 
rogative at the present day ? If he does, my an* 
^wer to his doctrine would be no other than that of 
Bishop Andrewes to King James, " I think your 
" Majesty has a right to take my brother Neale's 
*^ money, because he gives it, but he has no right 
" to give away mine.** 

The authority of Sir Matthew Hale, which 
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Blackstone seems ta think inclining the other 
way, is reduced almost to nothing by his own 
words, as quoted by Lord Liverpool in his Treatise 
oh the Coins of the Realm. 

** It is neither safe nor honourable for the King 
" to imbase his coin below sterling : if it be at 
" any time done, it is fit to be done by the assent 
^^ of Parliament:" and his opinion even of such a 
transaction is pretty unequivocally expressed in 
these words, ^^ fieri non debuit^ factum valef^T 

Notwithstanding all this, notwithstanding the 
forcible appeal made at the time to the consti- 
tutional feeling of the House; the Resolution was 
permitted to stand the first in that series % 
which was brought forward to support the circu^ 
lation of bank-paper. It was permitted by the 
same assembly who objected to Mr. Horher*s 
Resolutions, which contain the clearest and most 
concise exposition of the principles of our cur- 
rency that has ever been promulgated, that it 
did not become the legislature to vote abstract 
propositions however true, and who yet place on 
their journals one so abstract, that it has confessedly 
no connexion either with theHesolutions that follow, 
or with the occasion out of which the discussion 
arose. 

'^ Sir Matthew Hale*s Pleas of the Crown, p* 194. fol. cd. ^ 
' See Appendix, No. II. 
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In its only intelligible sense^ it contains- the 
plainest implication of the Sovereign's right to the 
property of hh subjects, which has ever been 
hazarded in modern times. And on that account 
it is well that a' firm stand was made by one member 
of the House^ not against the measure of bimk- 
restriction, which perhaps the circumstances of 
the country rendered expedient/ but against the 
doctrines and reasons by which it was defended. 
These doctrines struck at the root of all sound 
political econonfiy, of our constitutional privileges, 
and of our public honour and good fsuth. It will 
not, I am sure, be unacc^table to my readers if 
I produce, from one of the speeches delivered on 
this occasion, not the most brilliant passage, but a 
passage which places in the strongest light the true 
merits of the case, and the grounds of the speaker's 
opposition to Mr. Vansittart's Resolutions. 

" In addition to these motives of policy, there 
" are, as 1 have heard this night, not without asto- 
** nishment and dismay — considerations of jus- 
** tice, which preclude any systematick reduction 
** of the amount of our paper currency. Such a 
" reduction, it is argued, would change the value 
*^ of existing contracts, and throw into cohfusion ' 
" every species of pecuniary transaction, from the 
" rent of the great landed proprietor down to the 
*^ wages of the peasant and the artisan. Good 



^' God ! what is this but to say^ that the system of 
** irredeemable paper currency roust continue for 
" ever ? What is it but to say^ that the debts in- 
^' curred, and the contracts entered into, under 
^* the old established legal standard of the cur- 
^.^ rency, including the debts and contracts of the 
" State itself,' are now to be . lopped and squared 
'^ to a new measure, set up originally as a tempo- 
*^ rary expedient; and that the sacredness of publick 
" faith, and the obligation of legal engagements, 
*^ are to be conformed to the accidental and fluctu- 
^^ ating derangement, and not to the antient and 
** fixed rule, of our currency ? 

** If this be so, ther^ is indeed no hope that we 
" shall ever return to our sound and pristine state.— 
*^ This objection is of a nature to propagate itself 
" indefinitely. Every day new contracts must ne- 
*^ cessarily be made ; and every day successively 
.^^ (as it is of the essence of depreciation to go on 
^^ increasing in degree) at rates diverging more and 
^' more widely from the real standard from which 
" we have departed. Every day, therefore, must 
^^ interpose additional impediments to a return to 
;" the legal standard. Never did the wildest and 
^^ most hostile prophesier of ruin to the finances of 
" this country venture to predict that a time should 
^Vcome, when, by the avowal of Parliament, no- 
^^ minal amount in paper, without reference to any 
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" real standard value in goW, would be the pay- 
** ment of the publick creditor. But still less 
'• could it ever be apprehended that such a system 
** was to be built on the foundations of equity and 
" right ; — ^that it would be considered as -unjust to 
" give to the paper creditor the real value of his 
*' contracts in gold, but just to compel the creditor 
** wbp had trusted in gold, to receive for all time 
'^ to come the nominal amount, whatever that 
*^ might come to be, of his contract in paper. 

*^ This proposition appears to me so monstrous^ 
'^ and shows so plainly to what an extravagant and 
" alarming length we are liable to be hurried, 
*^ when once we have lost sight of principle and 
" given ourselves up to the guidance of expediency, 
" that I am sure this House ought to lose no time 
" in pronouncing its opinion, as to the maxims by 
" which, for centuries, the currency of this country 
** has been preserved in eminent purity and inte- 
**grity; and in declaring its dietermination to 
" acknowledge no others in the theory of our 
" money system, s^nd to look to a practical return 
** to that system, not only as advantageous to the 
^^ State, but as indispensable to its justice and its 
" honour V* 

When I perceive this tone both of sentiment 
and reasoning preserved vigoroi^isly throughout, 
y Mr. Canning's Specqb, p. 71—73. 
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the speaker never ceasing to profess that the prac- 
tical measure n)ay still be necessary, and therefore 
that he is not prepared to vote against it, but pro- 
testing earnestly and eft)quentlyy and with a masterly 
knowledge of the subject, against the &1se and fatal 
grounds on which its advocates defend it — and then 
mark the reception which this line of conduct met 
with from both sides of the House, I recognize a 
melancholy instance of the feeble influence of 
^truth, of reason, or even of eloquence, when un- 
i^liided by the co-operation of party. Mr. Canning's 
support was treated with scorn by the author of the 
Resolutions against ministry, because he would not 
adopt the concluding proposition, fixing an abso- 
lute period of two years for the resumption of cash 
payments. While on the other hand Mr. Van- 
sittart indulged in what doubtless appeared to him- 
self the most biting sarcasms, on the inconsistency 
of a man who could adopt the theoretic^ opinions 
of hi^ adversary, and yet support his own practical 
measures — which he compared to " voting for a 
" conclusion that contradicts the premises." By 
the same ingenious process it would appear, that 
he who votes for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, must either deny the existence of the 
constitutional privileges therein declared, or that 
if he maintains these, he acts inconsistently in con- 
senting tp a suspension of them under any cirr 
cumstances. 
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But the right honourable gentleman's system of 
logic, like his finance, sets all precedent at de- 
fiance. Thus, having Wound up his speech in a 
note of triumph with a slffetch of the growing 
wealth and flourishing condition of the country, he 
denies that this wealth can ht fictttiotiSy because it 
shews itself in works of improvement, such as three 
new bridges over the Thames, &c. and ** to call 
** these improvements fictitious would be an out* 
" rage to common sense/* What faculty is out- 
raged by this species of deduction I leave you, Siri 
and my readers to determine. One would think 
indeed that solid and useful works, raised upon 
fictitious capital^ must have occasionally met the 
eyes of every man. While nothing is more 
"^ certain than that one effect of fictitious /wealth 
is to call forth an active and daring spirit of 
speculation, growing bolder and bolder from the 
apparent Success of men whose means were as 
nothing when measured by the old standard, but 
who by fortunate rashness with their own small 
capital', or by staking the property confided to therri, 
have risen to sudden opulence. In that new and 
artificial state of things, it is the shrewd and enter- 
prising schemer, not the sober dealer, who thrives. 
Wealth appears to be called into being almost by 
tnagic. Cautious and prudential maxims of business 
are despised as antiquated : and what in other times 
would be called wild and ruinous speculation, now 
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wenrs the appeiutince of energy, mteUigenoe, and 
spirit. In the mean time industry does certwulR 
receive an impulse^ and a sort of new life is breathed 
into the whole system of society. The ^ere dr- 
cumstanoe of a fall in the value of money createsj^ 
^s was before' observed, a demand for labour- — 
and that labour being really underpaid brings un- 
usual profit to the emJ)lQyer. Thus it is^hat farms 
are improved, roads, bridges, and eaAals formed, 
buildings raised, and a general expenditure of 
coital, however jHctitious itself, soon assumes a^ 
visible and substantial form,. 

Till the bubble bursts all goes well. All is hope> 
activity, and cheerfulness. Thus it was with the 
&mous South-sea scheme, the effects of which t>n 
society would have been still more melancholy,, 
had the delusion lasted longer. Thus it is in aU 
revolutionary movements supported by a paper 
circulation : and it would be just as reasonable for 
a Frenchman to point with exultation to the armies 
diey raised, clothed, and put in motion, or to the 
public works they planned and completed during 
that, season of general ferment, as for an English 
minister to produce new bridges and canals, as 
proofs that the circulating wealth is real and 
noXfictiiiousi, Ce n'est pas Fassignat qui perd^ 

M 
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wnsf 6S ihikfjmg the p^iblic miii^ or of putting «fi^ 
end to that feverish uncertainty about ' mattm 
whicbtfioc the fMWf the bappumss^ 4be seourity 
and honour of private life, ought to be most certain* 
The disclosure will doubtless be distressing to 
majay» but it will be less mischievous than a con- 
tinuance of the delusion. Most mortifying of all will 
it be to those, who have mocked us with congra- 
tulations on our increased xiches^ and who naturally 
desire tb piit off the evil . day^ when the emptiness 
of their boasting shall be made apparent, and when 
those whom they have misled will justly reproach 
them as the authors of their calamity^ More espe- 
cially will the bank proprietor feel the Iqss^ who has 
indulged longest in this, golden dreanij, fondly ima- 
ginihg that it is to last for ever. 

Qui nunc U firuitur credidiis aujreft^ 
Qi4 semper vacwm^ seooper amabilcni 
Sperat, uescius aur£& ' 

Fallacis. 

It cannot indeed be expected but that all' 
funded property w91 collapse, when no fonger d($- 
fended by this airy medium-^but the Bank, whicK 
has beeu the chief absorbent of the profit, wfcich 
hifts glutted itself, as it were, with the excessive 
and unlooked-for gain, must be content to ccm- 
tribute a proportionate shane towards the general 
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irfestittttioB. From tlie yeat lf&7, ^^ tile re* 
i^trictidn ccjtnmehcedi to thfe pi^ttt time, the yahie 
of Hs^ stock hks Beert ittcttkstd' Hedt4y ifirtefbldK 
The whole of this increase must not be atttibtrted 
to tW restrictioiii itself; but it is impossifoie not to 
see that the regular t>rofits of such an instttotiofr, 
ihcapable as it' is ^f engaging in general trade, atiA 
maldhg therefore only lawful interest of its money, 
and of the Gor^nment balances deposited in itt 
hUtids, ean Aever have amotmted to half this sum. 
Iii the general eorrectioti therefore that must be 
made, by sub^tutitig the metalSc for the nmtnntd 
value (A ailmonied property, whatever amount of 
that property erfsts in the form of Bank-pi^ner, thi 
f^Me<Mfetenee<rf these Valued wift be a bi^sitd the 
Bank. Thfe (fflferenee probaWy i^^fll not lisrf tfcaii 
15 pei* cent, causing a defalcation (A nttxtf one 
seventh on all its present issues. But wlratcver 
the defalcatioii may be, it will not amount to ^ 
re^iifition of their es^orbitatit gains — it will otily be 
a ttsiation of thcta for the future — and the stodri 

^'Jir 1797 buih stttdc: teas w^h istS p^eeai. ktftti- 
tent it ift ^7^« ' But besides fhis^ evefy hu^c^d pouod stgdl 
of that time is a hundred and q^art€gr now,j; th,e bank bavixMr 
in 1816 increased their nominaj capital in that proportion.: 
80 tAfat th^ increase df bank stock since 1?97 is lis 27^ +? 
tu VSiiy <yr as 440 1« tih, Whkh is nearly afi tliree to one. '' * ' 
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jafiter this reduction, will still .exceed its original value 
in 1797 in a mnch laiger propoition than eyer 
could have been calculated or ev^n hoped for at 
jtbat time. 

, Tbemost rational and equitable plan for checUog 
t^is inordinate growtb^and provicUng: a fund lor 
the i^uniption of casb payments, was that of A^. 
Canning in 1 8 1 1 . He proposed, t^ tbe then dki* 
dend of the Bank, which was 10 per cent« should 
be tbe maximum, and that all future gs^s during 
the restriction, beyond this dividend, should; l^ 
jreserved for the purpose of meeting tb^t demafi4 
ii^hicb must one day be made for; bullioJl, if the Baok 
is ever to fulfil it^ engagements with ithe public. 
This proposal, simple and prap^able as it s^eqi;^ 
met with no countenance from either party. . '<ii 
, But the subject of the Bank, o{ its connexini 
with the Administration, and its; unfortpnate in- 
fluence over it, is one too wide in extent. to be dis- 
cussed at the close of this Letter. It iji a subji^ft 
moreover which is in the hands, of lonebest quali- 
fied to do it justice : one, whose intrepid perse- 
verance against the low commerdal spite and 
jealoiisy he had to contend with, has already saved 
the country more than the aggregate of all the 
sinequre places ever coasting; and who, if ade- 
quately supported in the House^ will doubtless 
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succeed ultimately in accomplishing his patriotic 
purpose*. 

^ Among the Arabic Fables of Bidpai is to be founds in 
flome copies, a tale which the ingenious translator of that 
Work appears not to have seen. As its originality is an- 
doubted^ I shall take the liberty of giving it, though in a 
form somewhat abridged. It is entitled, after their quaint 
manner^ The Hor8E8> or The folly of taking advice firom 
interested persons. 

When the Sultan Amurath IV. was preparing for war 
against the Infidels^ he told his son he must accompany the 
army, and bid him provide horses and ail suitable equipment 
for the field. The Prince asked how many horses he oQgjktr 
to buy. The Sultan^ wishing to try the discretion of his ion;. 
replied^ '^^ Go and consider with thyself, and ask counsel of 
'' those whom thou judgest most worthy to advise thee — ^buyi 
*' whatever is necessary, but be frugal." The young man ap* 
pearcid at Court the next day, and told the Sultan he had prb- 
vided every thing. '' And how many horses hast thou bought ?'* 
Two dozen, O Vicegerent of the Prophet, Destroyer of Infi- 
dels, Mirror of all virtue, was the answer. '^ Why so many>** 
r^oined the Sultan, " whose advice hast thou asked ?'* I vrent, 
repHeil the Prince, to the Bazaar, and enquired of the dealers 
in horses : they all advised me earnestly to buy two doz^n» 
except one man, who thought one dozen was sufficient, saying, 
I might have one dozen more, should they be wanted^ out 
of the royal stables, where they are high fed, and do no workr 
but I followed the coansel of the many. " By the beard of 
^' my ancestors,** exclaimed the Sultan, " thou hast proved 
'^ thyself unworthy of the throne of Othtia^^-thou goost to 
'^ seek counsel of them whose gain is thine own loss — ^if thou 
*' knowest not to provide for thyself, how shalt thou be able. 
*' to watch over the treasure of the faithful V* 
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' Ttiat the Bank Has not. ab'us<id thfe fli$<^€^n 
vested in them by the Government still more-^^tl^il 
their issues have not been so excessive as to pre- 

Tke storf is tdd;lik« moat ^a^tera f^ks, with man^p va<; 
viaAioiifl: In aome co)pie» it n 8«ij(i t9 4i€ ^e Vi^if r »of j^bf^ 
Son €(f tkeSultan^ who w%s thiis tiiied^ fui4 t^i^t ]^e ei^r^^ 
SulUn orclere4 his head to be etmc]^ pff : ia others, that he wa^ 
contented with depriving him of his beard, because it gavQ 
him an imposing air of sanctity and -msdomi which milled 
his subjects. All agree iq ssying that helost his office, aod 
aome add> that he beliook hioiaeK to a 9(ay of life, forwhic^ 
tti^re is no EagUsb naine* but tiirbich ifi.ttie Arabic is ci^lec^ 
Jokkai; while the hoaest dealer in horses was sent for ta 
Court, jmd from that time forth consulted in all weighty 
affiiirs. But these particulars> as being leas autbeatic ,aa 
well as less applicable to my present purpose, I pass over., . 

The Arabs are fi>nd Of the n^rvieU9fu, eveA iA tbeir moral 
apologues : and it may be thought t^at the fktion of a Vi- 
zier so duped exceeds the bouada of cre<libility. To the cri- 
tics who raise this objection I beg leave to r^ommend i^ 
modern narrative of plain matter of fact, in which an exact 
parallel will be founds suhstitutiog only miHions^ for hQr$ei^ 
If Mr. Gvenfell could be persuaded tQ republish his Speech 
of April S8, 1814, on the Sinking Fund, he would add 
greatly to the obligations he has already conferred on the 
public, by his firm and able, and I may add, successful ex- 
posure of the infatuated dealings of our ministry with the 
Bank and with monied mco. I queatiqo w^etbef the Chan* 
eellor C^enstiern, iu his memorable advice to hi% aou^ ever 
contemplated a ease so humiliating to the pride of ham;i^n 
reason, as what is related in the preface to Mr. Gnsofejl's 
speech. 



^qpAklim^h but Si\^f^ wmpyi^wM^f^ pwpj^ 
whM€ miliifitiy fluqf^ tbat. bfei(J ^»(M#rme iJi 
thAm whM^ €9iqK)WM?d tdiem to do (QrHi44Di|« 
mmUl^ mt^fy^f4 to a tiwlipg xi^iniiiti^, wii;bwt 

vholQ wir^iwjy erf the wwtqr. If tim^ guftrftia^r 

ship Qf th^ p^o pijin^e b^ the o^ost ^e^e,^ ch^ger 

®f the Hpiw§ Qf Conjwww J iif, a^ you, Sin, bwat 

toc^(i% told »a with perfect truth, tp ¥alch U^ 

sHghtftflt eneroaobmeDt oik tlus Mmtitui^iml pri-t 

mkge, be the &tet i^nA »ost ^3tk)ii$ dut^ of the 

^ffiter who presides there ; ^bat nuist we tbmk 

of daat careless and waMetn wrrender of t(bi$ 

superintendence, which was involved. in tb^fOMn 

sixre of the Bank Restv^ieHfi, a^conapanbd aa it 

boB hee»^ all along ^r a perenkptory refiml Ht 

ksq^ose any c^traiot upon the Bank, as td the 

aoieunt of Its cireulation ? It is a conduct jiia& 

ftaUe onfy en tbe groundi, not iMfe}y that o^? 

teesive issues had not taken ptUce, bwt thai th^ 

neva? could take pla<« — a ground whieh yet the 

Hiost devoted adyocateaof the meaaure havenml 

vtBtuf ed to iiu^btaSii^ 

Whether yqui^ optoipn coincides with my (ma 
w tbe«e pobts-^<wr wfeelher you ^U apptswe of 
^ cc^^ld^ff'alapns heise submitted ^ yoitr yxig^ 
mmi, won n>ilteni eertainly ^ gw»Ml natioiwd 

N 
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moment — ofonetlm^IamomfiNleiit^thatfdttMrH^^ 
not lightly ditoiiss the subject from your tiiou^fts^ 
nw think amiss of the appeal which is tbus tm^ 
in behalf of some of the dearest interests of w^ 
ciety. You will also, I trust, feel the necessity of t|»^ 
paring, in some way or other, the injuries our pnhU 
Kc credit and our mercantile character have sus- 
tdned from the unprincipled speculatlbn vAAch a- 
system of finance supported by such doctrines 
never fails to introduce— and more especiidly of 
raising our peasantry, if possible, from the lan- 
guishing and abject condition into which they 
have graduidly fallen — ^nd which the same finan^ 
cial system has rivetied upon them with many 
aggravations. ' 

^ The station you now occupy, though not digm- 
fied by office, is a prominent and proud one.* To 
have been chosen by above ^fifteen htindred gen^- 
men of Hberal education as their repn^entativein 
Parliament, without one dissentient voice, and I 
believe I may add without one dissenticiit mind 
in the whole body, is a distinction which confers 
no barren honour on its possessor. It must give 
weight and authority to his opinions: it nyist ex- 
tend the sphere of his utility r it must afford 
grounds of self-confidence and self-respect: at 
^e same time that it cannot fail to reflect back 
on ourselves some portion of the esteem which 
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belongs to a R^aii ^ Well formed and well placed,** 
who is too independent of party to have his own 
line of eonduot prescribed to him, and who ha(d 
abilities to direct the eS(at» of party to tlie 
benefit of Ins country. 



THE END. 



Erraium in thejirst edUhru ""^ 

F^ <^ L Si. fir dimlnutio]! of the conrency rtad diminuti€»i of the 
value of cunrentiy 
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APPENDIX. 



Hemuiions proposed hy fronds Somer^ JBsq. 
iu a Committee of the whole House of Cafn- 
moffS^ im^ Qtif 1811 ; nftif n^ativedy Muqf 
10th. 

1« THATjthc only money which can be legally ten- 
dered in Great Britain^ for any sum abore twelve-pence 
in the whole^ is made either of Gold or Silver ; and that 
the weight;, standard^ and denomination, at which any 
such money is authorized to pass current, b fixedi tinder 
HisJSCtgesty^s.prerqgative^ according to law. 

&— That since the for^-tbird year of the reign of 
Queen E^isabeth^ the indentures of His Majesty's Mint 
have uniformly directed that all silver used for coin 
should, consist of eleven ounces and two penny-weights 
p£ fine silver, and eighteen penny-weights of allqy,, in 
eadi po^nd troy^ and that the said pound troy should 
be divided intp sixtj^*two shillings, or into other coins 
in that proportion. 

3« — That since the fifteenth year of the reign of King 
Charles the Second, the indentures of His Majesty^s 
Mint have uniformly directed, that all gold used tor 
coin should consist of eleven ounces of pure gold, ^d 
one ounce of ^oy, in each pound troy { and that the 
said (>ound ^oy should be divided and coined into forty- 
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four guineas and one half-guinea, or into other coins m 
that proportion. 

4. — That by a Proclamation of the fourth ye«* of the 
reign of Sang George the First, it was ordered and di- 
rected, that guineas and the several other gold coins 
therein named, should be current at the rates and values 
then set upon them; viz. the guinea at the rate of 
twenty-one shillings, and other gold coins in the siune 
proportion : thereby establishing, that the gold and silver 
coins of the realm should be a legal tender in all mon^ 
payments^ and a standard meiasure for ascertaining the 
vahie of all contracts for the payment of monty^ ill the 
relative proportion of 1 S^iV^ pounds* we^ight of starling 
silver to one pound of sterling gold. .... 

5. — That by a statute of the fourteenth yeu* of the 
reign of His present Majesty, subsequently revived and 
ms^e perpetual by a statute of the thirty-ninth year of 
his reign; iris enacted, that no tender in payment of 
mobey made in the silver coin of this realm, of anysun^ 
exceeding the' sum of 25/. at any one time, shall be re- 
puted in law, or allowed to be a legal tender^ within <xreat 
Britain or IreMnd, for more than according to its vaiue 
by weighty after the rate of 5s. £i. for each ounce of 
silver.' '■ '^ ^ ' ' ' ■' ■ ^ ^ ' - ' • • - 

6^ — That by a Proclamation of the sixteenth year of 
the reign of His present Majesty, confirmed by several 
subsequent Proclamations, it was ordered and directed, 
that if the weight of any guinea shall be less than 'fite 
pentiy-weights and eight grains, such guinea' shall cease 
to be a legal tender for the payment of any money Witliin 
Great BritiEtin or Ireland * and so in the same proportion 
for any other gold coin. ' ' 

JT.-^That under these laws (which constitute Ae 
established policy of this realm, in regard to mctoej^) no 
contract cfr undertiikihg for the payment of money, sti- 
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pidaled/tO'/be fdad in j^otmds sterlhi^ or iii good an^ 
law&l moiiey of Great Britain, can be' legally satisfied 
ted discharged^ in.gold coin, unless the coin tendered 
ftball wagh in the proporticm of ^ parts of five p^mj- 
^ffti^ts and ai^ grams of standard gold fi>r eacli pound 
M^tag^ 'Speofied in the said contract; nor in silvar 
coin^ for a sum exceeding 251. unless such coin shaQ 
weigh in the proportSon of 44 of a pound troy of 
atandaitl. silver for eadi pound sterling specided in the 
contract* 

8. — That the promissory notes of the Bank of Eng- 
Ittid are stipulations to pay, on demand, the sum in 
pounds steifitig, respectively specified in eadi of the said 
notes. 

y. — ^That wken it was enacted by the authority of 
Parliament, that the payment of the promissory notes 
of die Bank of England in cash should for a time be» 
suspended, it was not the iiltention of Parliament that 
any"«Iteration whatsoever should take place in the value 
of sudi promissory notes. 

lO.—- That it i^pears, that the actual value of the 
promissory notes of the Bank of England (measui:ing 
such value by wei^t of standard gold and silver as afore^ 
said) has been, for a considerable period of time, and 
still is, considerably less than what is established by thd 
laws of the realm to be the l^al tender in payment of 
any money contract or stipulation. 

11. — That the fall which has thus taken place in the 
value of the promissory notes of the Bank of England, 
and in that of the country bank paper which is exchange- 
able for it, has been occasioned by too abundant issue of 
paper currency, both by the Bank of England, and by 
the country banks; and that this excess has origini^ed' 
from the want of that check and controul on the issives 
of the Bank of England^ which existed before the suspen- 
sion of cash payments. 
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^ l€,-TrTiU9r H 9fram, thai the exdm^ge^ vriA b^ 
f^ign p»Ftft tore^ fi)ir a ^coiuaidtftUe period ^ tkne^ ixMn 



OVir tra^ logetb^ witjb t&e latge amojaiidll ef our inBi* 
tary e^p^cjll^re #feroed, ma; baye cmtrflrated ta rendov 
our excha^g^ with thei coitdimit of Europe m&itmt^ 
able; yet tbe eKtr^^ordinary ^gre^ ia idbich Am eK« 
changes have been depressed for so long a periad|.lM9 
beeP; m a great i9^a9i¥re» occ«ekned bjF t)i£ idepipeeia- 
tjpn which hos t^Jc^Qi place »i the rdatimtaineofdtt 
9U]::rei;¥;y of th^i^ cowtry as cooi^ared niih the monigr «f' 
foreign countries. . • . 

• , 14.^*^That during th^ continuance x^ die flMapenabn 
pf ca^h payments, it is the duty ^f the Direotmrs of dkt 
Bank of l^nglai^d to advert to the alaite of the fereign/ex* 
changes, a$ weQ as to the p^ice of buU*on>'widi a mm 
tf> regulate the ^uiiount of their issues. v 

15. — ^That the only certain and adeqttaike Bscun^'to 
be provided against an e:Kcesa of paper ciin*f n^ and 
for mf^n^Linrng the relative value of the cincufatliilg m^ 
di^rinqf the.ye^ro,:^^ thfe l^al c(M»vertibiKty> upon de» 
ilQiand) of all paptaif ^uirency iotot lawfiil coin of the 
realm, 

J6,— That iQ order to revert gradually to this security, 
and to enforce meanwhile a due limitation of the paper 
^tbe Bank of Sngland as well as of all the other bank 
j^per ^f the country, it is expedient to amend the Act 
which suspends the cash payments of the Bank, by al» 
^ring the time till whidi the suspensioiiL shall contime^ 
#091 $ix »K>nths after the ratification of a d^EmiXfVf 
ffmiy of >pSia«e^lo that of. two year) Boom ^ke present 
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No- II. 

Resobl^ions respecting MoTiey, SulKon, and 
Exchanges, moved by the Right Hon. N^ 
Vansittart, in a Committee of the whole 
M&use of Commons, ISti May, and agreed to 
hy the House, l^and 15M of fday, 1811. 

That the right of egtablidiuig and regulating the 
legal money of this kingdom hath at all times been a 
toy A prer(^[atiye^ vested in the Sorerdigns thereof^ i^o 
have, from time to time^ exercised nre same as ihey 
have seen fit/ in changing such legid money^, or altering 
atnd varying the value, and enfordng or restraining tihe 
drculatidn thereof, by Proclamation, or in coilcurrenee 
^itli the estates of the realm by Act of Pai^liament: and 
that sadi legal money cannot lawfully be d^u^ed^ 
melted down» or exported. 

That the priomissoiy notes of the Oovemor ted ^ 
Company 6f the Bank of En^and Bare engagraieiits to 
pay certain sums aX mon^ m the legal coin of this 
ldngd<»n'; s^ that for more than a centary past; tfce 
said Governor and Company were at ^I times ready to 
discharge sach promissory notes in legal coin of the 
i'eahn, imlil rfestrakied from so deiilg on the $$tfa' of 
Fel^aary^ 17979 3t)y on <)rder of Cboncil/ confirmed by 
' Act of ParKamcsJt. 

3. Sesalved, 

That the |>romifl80^ notes of the sidd CaP){NKkjr 
have Jbitharto be<»» and nre at ^ tme, Uid in |w^ 



^timation to be equiTident to the hg^ ccda of tE# 
t^\in, and generally accented as such in all pecuniary 
transaction^ to which suc£i coin is lawfully . appli- 
cable. 

That at various periods^ ais well before as ^nce 
the said restriction, the exchanges between Great Bri* 
tain and several other coui^tries have been unfavourable 
to Great Britain; and that during such periods, the 
prices of gold and silver bullion, especially of such gold 
buUioB as coidd be legally exported^ have frequently 
r&en above the Mint price: and the coinage of money 
^t the Mint has been either wholly suspended or greatly 
di^ninished in amoimt: and that such circumstances 
have iisttaUy occurred, when expensive naval and mili- 
.tary operations have been carried on abroad; and in 
jdmes of public dniger or alarm ; or when large import-^ 
ations of grain from foreign parts have taken place. 

5* Resolved, 

That such un&yourable changes, and rise in 
jthe price pf bullion, occimred to* a greater or less degree 
during the wars carried on by King WilUam the Thir^ 
and Queen Ani^e; and also during part of die sev^^ 
years wary and of th^ American war; and.durii]^ &p 
!war and scarcity of grain in 1795 and 17^6, wbto tlif 
difficulty' of proGuriiig.:ca8h or bullion increased to inlCJ^ 
'a degree, that on the 95th of Febtliary, 1797> the 9anV 
of England was restrained from making payments ift 
cash by an Order of Council, confirmed and coittintij^ 
to the present time by divers Acts of Parliament: and 
the exchanges became still more unfavourable, amftte 
price of bullion higher, during the ^rdty which pre- 
vailed for two years previous to the peace of Amiens.^ ^ 
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' That the tti&Tcm Able* st»tebf the <kcfaangei, 
and thebigh price of ballson, <io n*(^; in aiiy of the m- 
stances above refarkl lo, appear to have been producisd 
by the restriction lipon caish paym^itft at the Bank 6f 
England, or by any exc^s in the issue of Bank-notes ; 
inasmuch as' ijl the said instances, exc^t the last, oc- 
curred previously to any restriction on sudi cash pay- 
ments; and because^ so &r as appears by such inform^ 
ation as has been procured, ike price of bullion has fre^ 
i^ently been highest, and the exchanges itiost unfa^ 
vourable, at periods, when the issues of 3ank-nete8 hove 
been coniiderably dimkiished, and they have be^ i^er* 
wards restored to their ordinary rates, although those 
issues have been increased. 

7. B^ved, / . • 

-That during l3ie period of nearly seveniy-eight 
years, ending with the 1st of January 1796, and pr^ 
vious to tfie aforesaid restriction, of which period ao' 
eoupts are before the House, the price of standard gold 
in bars has^beei^ at or under die JMint price twei^ty-^igBt 
.years and five months ; and above the said Mint price 
forty-eight years and eleven, months ; and that the price 
of foreign gold' coin has been at or under 3^. i8s. per 
ounce,^ thirty-six years and seven months, and above 
the said p^ce tiurty-nine years and three moiltfas; and 
^t during the remaining intervals no prices ^e stated. 
f^And that during the «ame period of seventy-eight 
years, the price of standard silver appears to have be^ 
at or' under ^he Mint price, three years and tw.o months 
ctofy. 

>8. Retolved, 

J^Hj^t during the latter part, an4 fox schqc til^e 
P? 
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after the dose of the American M^r, durii^^t)i^ JTflU'f 
17SI5 1788, and 17d3^ tW eccbohgr^ wllh HttUbnr^ 
fell irom 34a to 81,5, being about eight pet ^miUy, 
aad the price i>{ foifeiga gold roie froti^ 8L \7s.4di t» 
4U ^. Sdk per oisflce> and the price of ddlars- ft^m 
554 4ir2.'per Ounce^ to 5s4 11^; and. thiU; the Btotk^ 
notes in ci]*culation were reduced bet#e6ii lii&M^ I7&2 
and December 1769^ from 9,960,000^. to 5»095,000£» 
being a diminution of above dne thirds alid continned 
(with ocoasicmal var tationft) at tuoh redvc^ rbte m\ik 
December 1784: aUd that ih^ exchange "vfith Hiimbui^ 
rose to 34.6, and the price of gold fell to 3k 17^i ^ 
Mid dollars to 5^. !(& pel: duB^6» hehte the Siltb cf 
Febhiary 1787) the amount of Batdc^nofes being tbeii 
increased to 8,688,000/. 

g. Reiolved, ' 

That die aftiolint of Baii^-notes in Febru* 
ary 1787^ was 8^688^000/; tod in February I7A1| 
li|6D9,000/<; atod that dilring di^ same jperickl, the suia 
6f 1(^704,0002. was coinied in ^Id; and that the «<* 
change widi Hambvu^l^h r^se about three f^ cebt 

l(K Berihed, 

That the average amound of Bank-notes in the 
year 1795^ was about 11,4979000/L; and on ^ 96th c^ 
FebiUfdry^ 1797, w>as I'educed to 8,640J0OOl« during which 
time the exchange with Hambufgh fell fiy>m 96 to 3f| 
being about three per cent, and the said amoulit was 
increased to l l,S55,000j» exclusive of 1^54(2)000/. in. notes 
of GW pound apd two pounds eadh, on the 1st of 
February 1798, during which time the exchange rose t^ 
3^.% being about nine per cent. 
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11. Reiohed, 

t That ih^ av^i^e jxrice of .wheats per quarter^ 
in England, in the year 1708; was BSr id^i ixl 17^ 
^T9.Bd.i inl80a,J]35. 7^2:.; in 1801^ USs.^dt; aadln 
1W2, 6ls.5d. 

- The amount of Bank-notef, <xf /five |>o^um16. and up^« 
irard% was / 

About . Aod under SL Making toi0ith«r 

\ in 1798, 10,920,400/. 1,786,000/. 12>06,400i 

iA 1799> 12,048,790/. l,B26,iio/. is,674,906/. 

^ in 1800, 13,421,920/. 1,831,820/1 15,258,740/. ' 

fn 1801, 18,454,370/. 2,715,180/. l6,l69,550f. 

Jh 1802, 13^917,980/1 9,13«,470t ' 17,054,4S«. 

That the exchange with Hamburgh w^s^ in Jantmry 
IT9^ <8*«; January 1799,87.7; Jartttaiy 1800, 3S. ; Ja- 
nuary 1801, 99.8 \ being in the whole a ffalt of abote^fi 
p6r ^nt.^In January 180S, 3^,2 1 andlietembet 1*09; 
M.; bdi)^ in th^ w)idie a rise t£ ^bbttt tldrtcetr i^ 

: l^AV- during all tlK f^r)^ iib<^^ i^fcrf ed io^ 
pi^riimB to the ebmvienisetMiit H th6 Wait j^ih Pratnce 
in 1798, the principal states of Europe preserved their 
independence, and the trade and con;e^ondenoe thereof 
were carried on conformably to the accustomed law of 
nations ; and that althoi^h from th^ tim^ of 4dbe Inva^ 
aiori of ttolknd by the French in. 179^ the trade ^ 
(jreat Britain with the Contiaent was* ^ pact cir^uDir 
senbedand inter^rMpted, [t .was €ari;ied on. freely ^it^ 
several of tile most considerable poris^ aiul cocf^marpkd 
correspondence Was maintained at all timet previotts to 
the mumper of 1807* 
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IS. Reiolvedf , 

" That «itice the month of November igOS, ip4 
especially since the summer of 1807, a system of exclu- 
sion' has been established against me British trade on' 
the continent of Europe, under the iDfluence tind terror 
of the French power, ahd enforced with & degre^' of 
violence and rigour never before attempted; whereby alf 
trade and correspondence between Great Britain and the 
<K)tefinent of Europe has (with some occasional excep- 
tions, chiefly in Sweden and in .pertjain .p^t's of. Spain 
and Portugal) bei^n ha^^i'dous, precarious, and expen- 
sive, %\\e -trade being Jpaded with excessive freights to 
ferei^ shipping, and other unususd charges : and that 
the trade o^' Great Britain with the United States of 
.^jnerica jb^s idso been" uncertain and interrupted ; a^d 
tliat.in additibti to these circumstances, whid^ luive 
greatly affected ' the course iof payments between tJiii^ 
oOimtry and other nations, the naval and military exr 
peaditure^ the United Kingdom in foreign parts hei 
&r three years past been very-great; and the price pf 
grain, owing to a deficiency in the crops, higher tNoi 
at any time, whereof the accounts appear .before* Part 
li^ent, excepjt during the scarcity of 1800 inWlBOl; 
m^ d|at l^rge quantitiie^ tberecf have been imported^ 

14. Resolvedg, 

That the amount of currency necessary for cbxj^ 
rying on the transactions of the country,^^ must bear a. 
proportion to the extent of its trade i^d its jpublic r^-^ 
venue ahd expenditure ; and that the annual amount of 
&e exports and imports of Great Britain, on an ^yerag^ 
of three years, ending 5th of Janiiary, 1797, was 
48,73^,6^1;. official value; th^ average amount of rer 
l^nuepaid into the Exchequer, including monies iw^e^ 
by lottery, 18,759^1651; and of loans, 18,409,^42/,; making 



tdg6Cber,379l69,Op7t; and the average am^u^t jpi the 
total expenditure of Great Britain, 4%K5^llll.; and 
that the average amount of Bank-notes in circulation 
(all of which were for five pounds, or upwards) was sibgv^ 
.10|782,780/.; and that 579^7^,61 7/. had been coined in 
f^ld dcifring His Majesty's reign, of which^a large sun^ 
was tfien in circulation : • . [i 

.That the annual ampinit of the. exports and import* 
4>f Great Britain^ on an average of three years, endiiig. 
5th. of Jai^uary, lail, supposing the imports from the 
.Ea9t. Indies and China, in the year ending $th cf Jfim 
nuary, 1811, to have been equal to their amount in thp 
preceding year^ was 77)^7 1 9SI 8I« t the average amomit <^ 
revenue paid into the Exchequer, 62,763,746/. ; and of 
loans, 19,673^548/. making together 75t437»994/.; and 
the average amount of the total expenditure of Great 
Britain, 82,905,066/. ; and that the average amount^ 
Bank-notes, above five pounds, was about 14»965,850L 
s^d of notes under five^iounds, about 5,983,3301.; ^3^ 
that the amount of gold coin in circulation was greatly 
diminished. 

15. Resoltei, 

That the situation of tbiskingdom^ in respect 
of its political and commercial relations with foreign 
countries, ad above stated, is sufficient^ idtbout any 
change in the internal value of its currency, to account 
for the unfiivourable state of the foreign exchanges, and 
for the high price of bullion. 

1^. Besdffed, 

That it is highly important that the restriction 
on tfaepaymaits in taidi c^the Bank of England, should 
be f^noved, whenever the political and' commercial re- 
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latlonli of Ae cotmtry ^all render it eompa\Stte ^9i^ ^ 
ptiblic iDter^st 

17. Reiokedp 

That tinder the circmmtMceg Bffeding ike ^ 
lifical and cornmereial relatioAg of this kingdom ^% 
foreign countries, it would be Mghly kietpedienl emi 
dangeroHs, now to fix a definite period for the r^noval 
l^ihe restriction of cash |)ayment4 at- the B0sk of Eng*- 
Itod, prior to the teri» already fixed by the- Act 44- 
^6eo. III. c 1. of sii^ months f^:er tlie eondnribn of ^ 
definitive treaty of peace. 



THE END. 
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